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| 4NNo UNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. 


Lyv1a A. M URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


J ARVIS: CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


TRUST COMPANY, 
518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Capital Paid In, 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 











+ $1,500,000 


The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 
company are secured bya special deposit of First 
Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 
the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value 
of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


mortgage. The security is ample. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im.- 
plements, pene oy 
zers. Rem evel. and 
2045 Market Ste, F Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
4 great interest to every utilitarian 
m, to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
* [am in aa gn with all 


y the Agri lement buil- 
s ders in the U. 8. we 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
WILLIAM P. BETTS 


UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila. 
owes PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 
























Clement ~ Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE, 
















woiS WM. HEACOCK, 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 








EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 












WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0..N. J. 
NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALL IDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR, 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 











WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 
By WILLIAM J, BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


_%. Ww. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


- GquitGble 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
| CAPITAL, 2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS aNp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 115,444.72 
SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 

FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 

RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or througl. 

any Bank. Also 

| MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2 real good Tea, Black, 
| Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8 of fine Coffee, roasted. Ex pe 
| charges prepaid in the following states : Pa., New York, 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, TIL, Wis., Ind. ‘and I 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped. 





| WM. 8S. INGRAM, 31 N. SEconpD 8r., ESTABLISHED 


PHILA DELPHIA, P. Pa. 
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Friends’ 
Intelligencer and Journal. 


MEMORANDA TO GUIDE FRIENDS WHO 
SEND CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS: 1889. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH Mo. 20, 1888. 


Rates for the Year 1889. 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 


“No Avents.” 


We recognize no one as our “ Agent,”’ with the single 
exception of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race 
Sts., Philadelphia. Those Friends who get up Clubs for 
the paper must be regarded as the agents of those sub- 
scribing throu hthem. When money reaches our hands 
we receipt for it ourselves, and no one, (except F. B. A., 
as above), is authorized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. We desire very much to. add new names to our list,— 
—_ to sustain the paper, in place of older Friends, who 
ge yeas by vear removed by death; and to extend the 
cine e of its usefulness. One object in making Ciub rates 
is to aid this new growth. We trust Friends sending Clubs 
will have some new names, unless this is clearly not possible. 
. Names and monvy, for clubs, should be sent to us in one. 
two, or at most three, installments. . We can wait till the 
person getting up the club is ready with the money, bu 
Wwe cannot accept single names and money, (unless for 
new subscribers), at intervals through the year, ou accoun: 
of Club previously reported. 


Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new’’ 
names ; and in renewals, please use the same name as the 
paper has been coming to. If for any reason the name is 
cbanged, please call our attention to this fact, to avoid 
duplication. 


Discontinuances. 


We ‘to not discontinue a paper (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment) wit out the order of the subscriber. 
Persons wishiug to ‘‘stop’’ must so notify us. (With regard 
to this, we may say that a great majority of the subscri- 
bers to the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, continue from 
year to year witbout a break, and that to stop papers as 
soon as amount p tid runsout, would give offense to many, 
besides making a large increase of work for us at the 
busiest season of the year. We never intentionally continue 
a son ordered stopped, when it is not in arrears.) 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FasHIonaBLe GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
_GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, » SR, Pee. Penna. 


— QAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
Mortgages otisted, a, otis $11, 768 818 
* as “ in boven, - = . 6,358,162 
Se pot aeletnn = *-* - Seuhass 
Interest paid aggregating - 
Total paid toinvestors - - - - 8,756,151 
Ww 3 ve 4 ns, to whom we can refer. 
ev ‘ee Sam to a $3 the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for as Amounts. 
Full information furn: 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND MOR IRTGAGE Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
New York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, aie Broadway. 


-» to select from 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
he uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


CHEST.8! 
QUEEN ,C'0.924 PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPER A,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
feta bal als) 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
CHEMICALS ETC 


STREETS. 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan on MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 


OFFICES: fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j@e- When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 
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MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 













































































jp Hen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
N® W IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. zi DIAMENT & CO 


ON HAND. 


- Amos Hitiporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH l4th, ’89, 

MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

Supsect: “* Women of the War.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, '89, 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 

SuBsect : “* How to Study History.” 

SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, '89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Supject: ‘‘The Factors of Life.’’ 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 

Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p. m. 


EpWakpD H. MAGILL, President. 








* * 


FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DaMasK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MATs, RUGS, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKE1 PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET PHILA. 


1206 MARKET STREET. 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 





Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
country. Weare dealing with the most re- 
liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. scl aa 


MY SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 


CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 

chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 

enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 

corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 

fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





J RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ABTHURE H. Tomiinson, Principal, 
Or CynTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also 8 Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLzy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P, BarTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 


Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 
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DO THOU THY WILL. 


Do Thou thy will with me! 
I am convinced that thy mysterious ways 
Lead ever up to goals of peace. I see 
In louvking back o’er discontented days 
When I rebelled at paths Thou Jed’st me in— 
I see how for my good it all has been. 
Do Thou thy will. 


Do Thou thy will. I find 
That when I wept because some barrier stood 
Between me and my longings, I was blind ; 
For Thou hadst placed it there for my own good; 
And when in chosen paths I could not go, 
It was to guard me from some needless woe. 
Do Thou thy will. 


Do Thou thy will. I feel 
The calm of realms toward which my feet are led 
Across my fevered, restless spirit steal. 
The blind rebellion of my heart is dead. 
Or in the valley or on the heights above 
The hand that leads me is the hand of Love. 
Do Thou thy will. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcoz, in the Independent. 


THE ORIGIN OF WOMEN’S MEETINGS. 


Women in the Society of Friends, as we know, oc- 
cupy a different position from women in other relig- 
ious denominations; for in the administration of the 
affairs of the Suciety they have an equal place with 
men, conducting the business of their meetings, not- 
ably in their yearly meeting, with such dignity and 
decorum as to elicit the admiration of those not 
Friends. Women, at times, have also been sent upon 
important missions to legislative and executive as- 
semblies. Few of us can forget the impression made 
in Washington by the noble women, distinguished 
for their simplicity and weight of character, who 
formed a part of the delegation bearing credentials 
from our yearly meeting, to convey to those in au- 
thority the sense of loss and sorrow which we shared 
in common with the nation, when it was over- 
whelmed with grief by the assassination of our hon- 
ored and beloved President, Abraham Lincoln; and 
afterward the visit made by some of the same women 
to the wife of President Hayes to offer encouragement 
to her for the independent stand she had taken 
in the cause of temperance during her husband’s ad- 
ministration. 

Friends have also recognized that a gift in the 
ministry may be committed alike to men and wo- 


1 Read ina Conference at Race treet Meeting-House, Phila- 
delphia, First month 6, 1889, by Annie Cooper. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 19, 1889. 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No. 8384. 


men, and many of our ablest and most eminent min- 
isters have been women. 

It is true that a large part of the labor in other 
sects devolves upon women, such as ministrations of 
charity, instruction in their Sabbath-schools, and 
work in various moral reforms, but none of these 
have any place in the church organization. Within 
the last decade or two a few women have been or- 
dained as regular pastors of congregations, these, 
however, are very exceptional cases. When, in 1654, 
Edward Burrough, that “son of thunder” as he was 
called, with his eloquent friend and co-laborer in the 
ministry, Francis Howgill, and George Fox, who 
joined them a little later, went up to London from 
the midland counties of England, full of zeal to pro- 
claim the gospel as they had received it, they found 
among women their most sympathetic listeners. 
Many of these women opened their dwelling houses 
as places of worship before regular meetings were es- 
tablished. 

In the large and promiscuous, and often boister- 
ous companies, attracted to the meetings held in the 
early days, there was little opportunity for women to 
use their gifts, and we find from the minutes of the 
meeting of men who had care of the ministry, women 
were discouraged from public speaking. Not until 
quieter times came, was any provision made in the 
galleries of their meeting-houses for women to take 
part as ministers. A few old pictures of Friends’ 
meetings are still in existence, and in these women 
are represented as addressing the assembly from a 
stool, tub, or bench. A few women, however, from 
the first had a recognized place in this important 
service in the Church, and were regarded as accept- 
able ministers. One of these was Anne Downer who 
afterwards became the wife of George Whitehead, 
one of the most distinguished men at the time of the 
rise of the Society, and one who found full exercise 
for his varied talents in its affairs, as he was the 
chief adviser of Friends in all matters relating to the 
development and maintenance of their liberties, 
and such was his courtesy of manner and address, he 
was well suited to plead the cause of his suffering 
fellow-members before his king. He stood forth as 
the undaunted champion of religious freedom in the 
presence of four sovereigns in succession. 

Isabel Buttery, spoken of as a mother in Israel, 
also was in the habit of speaking a few words to the 
edification of her hearers. She and her companion 
distributed in the first meetings held in London, a 
tract written by George Fox to those who were willing 
to receive it. The Mayor of London considering this 
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an offense worthy of punishment, they were both 
committed to Bridewell,—the first instance of Friends 
suffering for conscience’ sake in London. 

More social and practical duties early opened a 
field of usefulness for women, and they were actively 
engaged in looking after the welfare of the poor and 
those suffering from persecution and imprisonment 
in Bridewell and Newgate. 

In order that their charitable work might be more 
systematically done, and their funds judiciously dis- 
tributed, at a very early date two meetings, the “ Box 
Meeting” and the “Two Weeks Meeting of Women 
Friends” were organized. 

As no minutes were kept at the start of these it 
has been difficult to ascertain which was first organ- 
ized, and some controversy has arisen on the subject. 
Probably the Two Weeks Meeting of Women Friends 
has the prior claim. Here women were accustomed 
to assemble for conference at least once a fortnight. 
Gilbert Latey, in his old age, gave this account of its 
origin: “On one occasion, some fifteen men Friends 
were met in their usual fortnightly gathering in an 
upper room at the Bull and Mouth, there providing 
for things concerning the Church, when, ‘ our hearts 
were opened and we enlightened so as to see we 
wanted helpmeets for carrying on the service,’ and 
they saw clearly ‘that the women being added to us 
as helpmeets would answer’ . ‘for we could 
no longer do without their help and assistance.’ So 
it was agreed two of their number should go off to 
the house of Gerrard Roberts, where they knew some 
ministering Friends were assembled, and open up to 
them this new idea; there they found George Fox, 
with Edward Burrough, Francis Howgill, and Rich- 
ard Hubberthorne, who on hearing the proposal, 
‘ very well approved and fatherly consented.’ Forth- 
with names were taken down of all women Friends 
thought suitable, embracing ‘some from every quart- 
er,’ and thus, as supposed, the Women’s Two Weeks 
Meeting was formed, the special business being to 
look after and visit the sick poor, also the general 
poor of their own sex; to which was subsequently 
added a care over marriages, so far as for the parties 
intending to live together as man and wife to come 
and declare their intentions before them; but no re- 
cord was made, that being left to the men’s meeting.” 

Meanwhile as persecution increased, the list of 
those needing assistance grew larger, and added 
means of relief became necessary. To quote from 
the authors' from whom these interesting facts are 
gleaned: “ Distress and want existed so greatly as to 
move Sarah Blackberry to see whether something 
more could not be done. George Fox realized the 
needs, and himself meets alone sixty women called 
together within five hours of Sarah Blackberry’s 
visit, and then and there, at Samuel Vasses’ house in 
Basinghall street, a meeting exclusively of women, 
and unallied in any manner, like the former meeting 
with men Friends, was established, their object being 
to meet special cases of distress rather than those on 
the list for a regular allowance. As to funds, they 
were to get contributions where and how they could, 


1} ondon Friends’ Meetings, by William Beck and F. Frederick 
Ball. 





from Friends, at meetings, or otherwise, to put all 
thus received into a common box, and distribute out 
of it according to the needs of the cases brought be- 
fore them, when they met once a week. Such will, it 
is suggested, be the explanation that most readily 
meets the difficulties of the case in accounting for 
the origin of that Women’s Meeting commonly 
known as the Box Meeting—entirely independent of 
any other—accounting to no superior body— making 
no statement of its income or expenditure, and jeal- 
ously guarding its traditions of complete independ- 
ence to the present day.” 

An account of the Box Meeting which exists as 
an institution among Friends in London, and is still 
managed exclusively by women, who own the valua- 
ble fands and freehold property belonging to the 
meeting, may have some interest. “There are those 
mingling in the general society of the London 
Friends who may often hear a meeting familiarly 
spoken of as the Box Meeting, a name that sounds 
peculiar at first, but becomes associated with a pleas- 
ant sense of help, if the party may happen to be at 
all interested in some case of affliction or distress. 
To such it is not an unfrequent answer, on mention- 
ing the circumstances, to say, ‘Oh! I will get so and 
so a gift from our Box Meeting.’ Gratified in thus 
obtaining some £2 or £3 for the object of his care, it 
is possible there may remain a curiosity to know 
more of this source of relief coming under so pecu- 
liar aname. If so, it will be found that it is regu- 
lated both as to time and mode of dispensing and 
class of objects; that once a month on Second-day 
morning, the meeting is in session; that the object 
to which its care is especially directed are those 
members of any one of the six London Monthly 
Meetings, who not being in the receipt of monthly 


‘meeting allowances, may have become through sick- 


ness, or other trial subject to temporary difficulty ; 
the sums given are confined to £2 or £3 each, and 
must not be had by the same party oftener than 
once in the twelve months. Should inquiry be 
pushed further, it will be found that women Friends 
alone are members of the meeting which conducts 
the affairs of this charity, and that they possess con- 
siderable funded property and freehold estate, from 
which the income is derived that enables them to 
make such acceptable disbursments, and neither as 
to income or expenditure have they to give an ac- 
count to any other meeting as their superior. Any 
woman Friend, if a member of one of the London 
meetings, may attend. It used to be a custom for 
each to drop asbilling into the box before taking 
her seat, but this practice has now fallen into disuse, 
owing to the invested funds furnishing sufficient in- 
come without this contribution. These funds, aris- 
ing from legacies and bequests, have accumulated 
during a long course of years.” 

The Two Weeks’ Meeting had the recognized 
right to gather collections from Friends at any of the 
meetings, and it seems to have been the custom for 
women to be appointed to stand at the doors to re- 
ceive contributions at the close of al! the meetings, 
even yearly meetings. The sums thus received 
were allotted among the different monthly meet- 
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ings. “In 1796, it was thought by placing the box 
in the large passage, for Friends to drop their collec- 
tion as the meeting gathers, it might tend to separat- 
ing more quietly and satisfactorily than on the for- 
mer method. But the men would hardly seem to 
have taken kindly to the alteration, for four years 
after men Friends are asked by minute to drop con- 
tributions previous to coming out of meeting, so as 
to let the amount be ready for distribution.” 

At a joint meeting of the Women’s Two Weeks, 
Meeting and the Box Meeting, held in Fourth 
month, 1790, it was agreed to unite the two meetings 
and “totry for amore general and regular atten- 
dance.” 

About twelve years after the organization of the 
Society of Friends in London, by the advice of 
George Fox, monthly meetings were established and 
it was the practice for the women to sit with the 
men in these, taking part in the administration of 
the discipline in joint session with men. They had 
no separate meetings. 

A report from London Quarterly Meeting to the 
Yearly Meeting, dated 1755, says: ‘‘In these meet- 
ings the men and women met together, so that all 
present making one monthly meeting, might 
take his or her proper share of the discipline and 
necessary business of the Church but there 
being of late years pretty great declension in the at- 
tendance of the women Friends, it became our con- 
cern, in the year 1749, to recommend to the several 
monthly meetings to stir up the women Friends to 
the continuance and support of such of their ancient 
and commendable practice, which had some good 
effect for a time, but is since dwindled and in some 
monthly meetings is not in practice.” The report 
then gives the condition of the six monthly meet- 
ings, in two of which “the women sat with the men 
in their meetings, and were jointly concerned in car- 
rying on the business thereof.” Three meetings had 
established women’s meetings for discipline in re- 
sponse to the recommendation of the yearly meet- 
ing. One meeting says, “that with respect to wo- 
men’s meetings for discipline they are not in the 
practice of it.” 

When women’s meetings were established as dis- 
tinct meetings, the custom which still prevails was 
adopted by holding a joint meeting for worship be- 
fore the meetings separated for the transaction of 
the business of each. About a century ago, after re- 
peated requests for a period of eight or nine years 
from Women’s Quarterly Meetings in England, the 
men’s meetings finally gave their consent for women 
to have their own yearly meeting. 

We have not been able to ascertain from any 
data accessible, at what time vearly meetings for 
women were established in this country. In the re- 
cords of Women’s Meetings of Merion, Haverford, and 
Radnor, the oldest meetings in Pennsylvania, bear- 
ing date from 1684 to 1746, we find an address from 
women Friends in Lancashire, England, “ to be dis- 
persed abroad among women’s meetings every where.” 
After giving advice upon various points in regard to 
the business which should claim the attention of 
women in their meetings, there is this quaint para- 


graph: “Let some faithful, honest woman or wo- 
men Friends that can read and write keep"the books, 
and receive the collections, and give a just and true 
account of the disbursement of them in the book, ac- 
cording as the meeting shall order, which must be 
read every monthly meeting day ; andSto give notice 
what is in stock, when it is so near out, to‘give notice 
that it may be supplied.” For a series of years the 
minutes of the meetings are only a record of the col- 
lection of funds or more frequently of the contribu- 
tions of corn or wheat and their distribution to those 
Friends who were in need of assistance. 

Within the last twenty-five years, by the decision 
of our different yearly meetings, women may be 
appointed as members of their Representative Com- 
mittees, the conservative body, which represents the 
interests of Friends during the recess of their re- 
spective yearly meetings; and, therefore, to-day wo- 
men stand side by side with men, sharing alike 
the privileges and responsibilities of ourJreligious 
Society. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London). 
MISSION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY EDWARD GRUBB. 

[ Conclusion. ] 

Tue effect of the change upon the character of our 
Ministry,—in increasing its quantity far more rapidly 
than its quality,—I have spoken of in a‘previous ar- 
ticle. I will only here call attention again to one of 
the most striking evidences of the feebleness of our 
present position,—the fact that, in spite of increased 
vitality, we appear to have no attraction whatever 
for the educated world around us.@There are, in- 
deed, enough new members added to rather more 
than make up for those who leave us,‘and for the 
balance of deaths over births; but these are enrolled 
almost exclusively from the least instructed classes 
of society. It was not so in early times ; ‘among the 
first Quakers were some of the finest3minds of the 
day. Nor would it be so now if we were worthily 
following in their footsteps, and faithfully working 

out our true mission. 

The character of that mission, as [Zconceive it, is 
now, I hope, tolerably clear. It is to ,\uphold once 
more before the world the banner of :the, Real Pres- 
ence of God in man, with all that this!implies. The 
implications are two-sided,—spiritualgand social. It 
is the spiritual side alone that I deal with now; the 
social I hope, if the Editor will allow it, to;deal with 
on a future occasion. 

On the spiritual side our mission%{is, in other 
words, to deepen in the world the conception of the 
Spirituality of religion. By Spirituality I mean the 
view of the nearness of the human spirit and the 
Divine; the conviction that man has_,that in him 
whereby he can be brought into personal communion 
with the Spirit of God; that true and vital religion 
consists in this direct and individual {communion, 
which does not involve the intervention of any 
church, or priest, or book ; and that it manifests it- 
self not in the recitation of dogmatic creeds, nor in 

utward forms of ritual observance, but in a state of 
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inward sincerity, and faithfulness in following the 
convictions of duty. There is further involved in 
our conception of Spirituality the view that no one 
order of men has the exclusive call to the exercise of 
public ministry, but that this is the privilege of all, 
of women as well as men; that a true and living 
ministry cannot be professional, to be had to order 
on payment of asalary, but must be such as comes 
forth under the power and direction of the Spirit of 
Christ ; and that for free scope to be given to this 
Divine directing, our meetings for worship must be 
held on a basis of silence. 

For such teaching as this there is, indeed, an 
open field among the better-educated classes of our 
country; and it is here chiefly, I believe, that as a 
Society our true calling lies. Far be it from me to 
find any fault with those who believe themselves 
called, and with zeal and self-devotion obey the call, 
to “ preach the Gospel to the poor ;” yet it is not the 
only or necessarily the highest form of service, nor 
is it, I am absolutely convinced, the special and dis- 
tinctive work for which, as a Society, we are set 
apart. Our small success in this field, as compared 
with that of the Methodists and the Salvation Army, 
might teach us this; as also the extent to which it is 
thought needful to modify our mode of worship to 
make success possible. Important as the work un- 
doubtedly is, little good can come of mistaking our 
mission, and leaving our own work to do that of 
someone else ; still less of giving up all that properly 
distinguishes us, for the sake of succeeding in a 
sphere that is not ours. 

Experience appears to show that the Quaker view 
of life is more adapted to those who possess some de- 
gree of education and some power of abstract 
thought, than it is to those who have had but little 
mental training. There are, of course, some few 
among the poor,as among other classes, who can 
thoroughly appreciate and profit by our mode of 
worship; but I believe their numbers are and must 
be small. The undeveloped mind craves something 
more external and tangible,—something that is more 
easily grasped and that makes less demands on the 
individual,--than Quakerism ; and it is at our peril 
that we lower our standard to meet this craving. 
Far better to leave it to find satisfaction elsewhere. 
We do not doubt that in the training of mankind 
the Divine Spirit has worked in past times through 
lower forms: why, then, should we doubt that he 
can also work through what appears to us as lower 
forms in the present? Our duty is to be faithful in 
discharging our own mission, and not to hinder oth- 
ers in the discharge of theirs. 

Those who know anything of the thoughts pass- 


11 must ask particular attention to the fact that in this sum- 
mary. and throughout, I am not attempting to define our mission 
as Christians, but only as Friends. It must not, therefore, be sup- 
posed that because I do not dea) at length with all the aspects of 
religious belief that are considered to be most distinctively Chris- 
tian, I think them unimportant We are, of course, Christians 
first and Friends afterwards ; and, though it is impossible to en- 
quire into the true nature of Quakerism without going some- 
what deeply into the essential character not only of Ch istianity, 
but also of religion itself, it would yet needlessly encumber my 
argument were | to attempt a detailed answer to the broader 
questions as to what constitutes a Christian. 


ing in the minds of educated people generally, know 
that there is, particularly among men, a profound 
and widespread dissatisfaction with the theology of 
church and chapel, and with the whole system of 
professional ministry. The extremely small attend- 
ance of men at many of our leading places of wor- 
ship is a proof of this.’ It is often supposed that 
this arises entirely from religious indifference ; but 
this is by no means the case. It is not an age (so far 
as England is concerned) of general indifference, but 
of increasing interest in religion. Never was there a 
time when books treating of religious questions in a 
broad and thoughtful manner bad such a sale as they 
have at present. Many of those who have ceased to 
attend at public worship, and who are in danger of 
losing (if they have not already lost) their spiritual 
life, have been disgusted with the hollowness and 
want of reality in much of the prevailing religion; 
with the shocking inconsistency in the lives of some 
who are zealous in the observance of outward rites; 
with the fossil creeds that can find no room for new 
additions to the stock of buman knowledge; with 
the presentation of an absent God who is reported 
on testimony (into the actual value of which they 
are warned not to enquire) to have revealed himself 
to men in the past, but who cannot be expected so to 
reveal himself any longer. Multitudes of such there 
are,—earnest, upright, seeking souls,—who would not 
now be “in the cold” bad there been presented to 
them such a Gospel as that of the early Friends,—a 
living and spiritual religion, the power of which was 
manifested in the lives of those who professed it. 

To such we should go, with the Gospel of a pres- 
ent God, who speaks to us still by bis Spirit as he 
spoke to men in days that are past, and gives us a 
living Witness of his presence and power in our 
lives ; who does not require of us the acceptance of 
elaborate creeds, or the observance of outward rites; 
who demands only that we should yield ourselves a 
living sacrifice to him, uniting ourselves with Christ 
his Son, who sacriticed himself for us, and dedicating 
ourselves to the service of our brothers here on 
earth. 

For years I have seen, with increasing clearness, 
that if we are to bea living and growing church,— 
if, indeed, we are not to sink into rapid extinction, — 
it must be by realizing once more our true mission, 
and carrying on the work of the founders of our So- 
ciety. The Quakerism of to-day is but a pale reflec- 
tion of that of early times, just as the theology of 
the churches is but a pale and cold reflection of the 
radiant thoughts of Christ. Just in so far as there 
has been of late a growing disposition to crave an 
infallible outward standard of truth and morals, has 
there been a loss of the power that comes from a 
vivid realization of that inwardness which is the great 
secret of genuine Christianity. Like other Protest- 


ant churches, we have been trying to find that in- 


1A Friend told me recently that he bad just been in intimate 
conversation with a number of thoughtful men at a seaside 
boarding-house. not one of whom was in the habit of attending 
a place of worship. Ail gave practicaily the same reason—the 
want of depth and reality in a professional ministry ; the fceling 
that the performance was simply gone through as a matter of 
business. 
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fallible standard in the Scriptures,—but in vain. In 
the light of the new investigations of science and 
historical criticism, infallible standards, as such, are 
everywhere breaking down; and can only be upheld 
by a wilful closing of the eyes to the supremely im- 
portant light which such investigations, when rever- 
ently conducted, throw upon their real meaning and 
value. These investigations may and must change 
our point of view; but their effect is to render Scrip- 
ture not less but more “ profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” 

Amid the change in our conceptions as to the na- 
ture of the outward witness, the great need of the 
times is that men should be called once more to that 
Inward Witness to which they were so powerfully 
summoned by Christ and his Apostles, and by the 
founders of our own Society. What the world wants 
to-day is the genuine article,—Christianity (as nearly 
as, in the inevitable imperfections of the records, we 
can reach it) as it was taught by Christ himself. It 
wants an apprehension such as the best of the early 
Christians possessed of the spiritual nature of his 
teaching, which, from his own day till now, has been 
continually clogged and fettered by a gross material- 
ism that can never understand the Spirit. It needs 
to be set free from the theological subtleties and ec- 
clesiastical traditions, bred in an age that had lost 
the Spirit, which have usurped the name of Chris- 
tianity. It needs,in the powerful language of the 
Apostle, to “ put on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Is there not here sufficient work for us todo? Is 
it not here that we must find our mission? Is there 
not room here for a new development, on the lines 
of old-fashioned rather than of new-fashioned Qua- 
kerism ? They who know the world and the modern 
phases of thought know that indeed the harvest is 
plenteous, but alas! the laborers are few. Those of 
our number who are most zealous and devoted too 
often know little or nothing of the real wants of the 
day, or the thoughts that are passing in the minds of 
the rising generation both within and without our 
borders. Those, on the other hand, who know, too 
often seem but little inclined to act. Who are they 
who, seeing and knowing these things, will arise in 
the spirit of the propbets, and filled not with self- 
sufficiency or “ pride of intellect,” but with the Spirit 
of God, will seek once more in the power of that 
Spirit to lift up the Quaker banner,—to prove by 
their lives and by their words the Real Presence of 
God in man,—the Spirituality of true religion ? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SPIRITUAL SUN. 
Tue following extract is from the Inter- Ocean of First 
month 7, 1889: 

“Mr. Monroe, the author of Mansill’s Almanac, hav- 
ing made a long study of all kinds of atmospheric 
disturbances, believes he has evolved a new science. 
In his science he recognizes only two elements, mat- 
ter and electricity, and ascribes to electricity the mo- 
tive and productive force of all things. It is electric- 
ity that binds the universe together and keeps the 
planets in motion and in place. 


“ The sun is the electric storehouse, so to speak ; and 


while moving toward the sun the planetary orbs ab- 
sorb electricity, and when they are sufficiently 


charged they reverse their course and recede, throw- 
ing off electricity until they are in aphelion, when 
the attractions again control their motion toward the 
sun. The entire planetary system being governed by 
the one law, peculiar interfering positions of certain 
planets cause variations in the electric influence, and 
disturbances more or less severe occur.” 

Reading the above just after the article in the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL Of the 5th instant, entitled 
“The Type of the True Man,” extracted from C. F, 
Dole’s new book, I was impressed with the likeness 
between the two ideas, the material and spiritual. I 
have often thought that the “ Sun worshippers” had 
great foundation for their religion. The more we 
dwell upon, and the more we discover of the nature 
of the sun and its relation to the universe of matter, 
the more typical it seems of God, the Spiritual Sun, 
The theory of the sun being the source of electricity 
and that this is the vital force which animates and 
propels all the heavenly bodies, corresponds with 
Dole’s idea of the spiritual force which magnetizes 
and possesses the hearts of men, and impels them to 
do God’s will. He savs, “the life and forces of God 
played through Jesus. He gave himself utterly to 
their motion. It is only as the steel is magnetized 
that it points to the pole.” He implies that man 
may be negatively good, but he is only positively 
good and useful when magnetized and possessed by 
the spiritual forces; vitalized, made alive, energized. 
Even then men may be affected as the planets by 
disturbing forces, but return true to the pole when 
unhindered. 

“A million torches, lighted by Thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 
They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command.” 

So may we all seek and receive this Divine energy 
this vitalizing force which alone makes life worth 
living. So let us waste no time in looking back, or 
in unprofitable speculation about the future, but go 
on our way as the stars in their courses, 

“With a present mind, intent on pleasing Thee,” 
or doing the present will of our Father, for this hour, 
and this day, giving it all into his hands at the close 
of the day, and then whether “ our waking finds us 
here or there,” it does not concern us. If here we 
rise unburdened by the impediments of the day be- 
fore, “‘ Look upon each day as a clean sheet of paper 
given us to fill up,” see that it contains nothing that 
at night we may wish erased. I would not be under- 
stood as urging constant action, but that we may be 
in that active spirit that approaches the sun until we 
are charged with vital force and sent on our way, to 
accomplish his command. There must be this going 
and returning of the heart for supplies of light and 
heat and power, this receiving and giving out. It 
may be and ought to be a continuous process. 
Madame Guyon calls it “recollection,” not always 
visible or apparent, but always felt. As Dole says, 
“a contagious goodness.” 

How much we miss by allowing our minds to 
wander idly, aimlessly over the world and its trivial 
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affairs, not keeping the “loins of the mind girded ” 
and ready for action when our stroke comes! We 
may be allowed to “ rest on our oars,” but we must 
be attentive] and alert, fulfilling the injunction, 
“Abide in me.” . 

Lew Wallace’s'faith as expressed in the preface of 
his book, “ The,Boyhood of Christ,” seems to me 
worth emphasizing. “The Jesus Christ in whom I 
believe was, in all the stages of his life,a human be- 
ing. His}divinity was the Spirit within him, and the 
Spirit was God.” B.A. &. 

Chicago, First"month 8. 


THE 1OWA PAID-PASTORATE: LETTER OF 
WILLIAM POLLARD. 

[The following letter by William Pollard, (one of the 
three authors of “A Reasonable Faith”), is printed in The 
Friend, London,-for Twelfth month. Our readers will re- 
call the statement made in last week’s INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL (First mo. 12) 88 to the attitude of The Friend 
on the paid pastorate system. 

We also give with the letter, the remarks of The Friend 
upon it, both as a matter of fairness, and because their 
tenor is of interest as disclosing the attitude of that jour- 
nal and of the London Friends who largely control the Eng- 
lish body’s action.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 





Iowa YEARLY MEETING. 

Tue Editor’s attempt in the last Friend to reduce the 
differences between the polity of London Yearly 
Meeting and that of Iowa to a minimum, is interest- 
ing, but not altogether successful. There will be a 
general agreement in this country in his denial of all 
claim on our part to any authority as the ‘‘ Mother 
Yearly Meeting.” One is curious to know when 
such a claim has ever been made. Our counsel, asa 
Yearly Meeting—often given very timidly—has been 
that of an elder sister to younger sisters, rather than 
that of a mother to her children, and if we have 
erred at all it has surely been in not being clear and 
definite enough in speaking the truthin love. Faith- 
fulness of this kind, wisely carried out, might bring 
some compensation for the many disadvantages that 
attach to our Yearly Meeting correspondence. 

If it were true, as the Editor tells us, that these 
yearly meetings, whilst codrdinate bodies, are not 
only “bound together by love to and union witb our 
common Lord,” but that this union is strengthed by 
“ close fellowship in religious principle and practice,” 
the real difficulties of the case which he is seeking 
to abate would never have arisen. But is this the 
case? Isthere not too much evidence of grave dif- 
ferences, not only in methods and practice, but 
also in religious principle? Is not the following 
striking description of modern Quakerism, by a re- 
cent writer, specially applicable to the prevalent 
teaching in Iowa Yearly Meeting: “It shows too 
often an imperfect grasp of the great principle of the 
presence of God in man; it speaks but little of the 
light of Christ within him, and hesitates to say, even 
if it does not deny, that this is the gift to all men. 
The Revelation of which it speaks is a thing rather 
of the past than of the present; it exalts the letter 
of Scripture, and the importance of a correct appre- 





hension of certain doctrines, more than it does the 
possession of a wise and understanding spirit by 
which alone the Scriptures can be judged and rightly 
interpreted.” 

But this is by no means the full statement of the 
difference. Not only is “the light of Christ within 
us, as God’s gift for man’s salvation” (to use William 
Penn’s description of “ the fundamental of our reli- 
gion”) undervalued, if not ignored, but the secret 
and progressive teaching of Christ by the Spirit— 
granted to individuals and to the Church—would 
seem to be greatly mistrusted. The principle that 
has always led Friends to hold their meetings for 
worship on a basis of silence, is in many cases prac- 
tically abandoned and disbelieved. Faith in Christ 
is habitually confounded with faith in certain 
theological phrases and definitions, in a way totally 
opposed to the spirit of early Quakerism. Underly- 
ing all this there is a growing literalness in dealing 
with Scripture, which is steadily and naturally lead- 
ing back to an unspiritual view of truth, and to types 
and ceremonies and words, 

Quakerism, it is true, is broad and adaptable, and 
has many sides ; but it is not contradictory. Its true 
developments run in harmony with its great funda- 
mental principles. There are, no doubt, modern rev- 
elations of truth and duty which the early Friends 
did not see, but it is remarkable to note how natu- 
rally these fit in with the old type of Quaker teach- 
ing. Can this at all be said of the methods and 
teachings set up in lowaand elsewhere? Do we not 
find there is a recurrence to a lower and less spirit- 
ual type; something more akin to the theology and 
methods of the so-called ‘‘ Evangelical” Churches 
than to the sturdy common-sense teachings of 
George Fox? 

In dealing with these divergent tendencies, we do 
not help matters by assuming that there is no radi- 
cal difference between the old and the new. To put 
aside the duty of consistency for the sake of peace, 
is as unwise as it is wrong. This is not a question of 
charity. In achurch that professes so fully to rec- 
ognize the right of private judgment, we are bound 
to have great charity for one another. Further than 
that, we can hardly help admiring the zeal and dedi- 
cation of these earnest Christian people in lowa and 
elsewhere. They have a right to their opinion as to 
the best course of Church action. If they are con- 
vinced—as their actions seem to imply—that the 
principles and methods hitherto adopted by the So- 
ciety of Friends, and which form its sole reason for ex- 
istence as a separate Church, are impracticable and un- 
sound, they are justified in abandoning them and 
adopting another system. But are they justified in 
still calling themselves Friends, or are we doing 
wisely in trying to keep up this delusion ? 

The teachings and methods adopted by many 
Friends in this country, in their home and foreign 
efforts, can hardly be brought forward as evidence in 
considering the polity of London Yearly Meeting. 
It is very natural for earnest people to say, “If we 
can’t do our work in the best way, we will do it in 
the second-best way ;” but it is still true that the 
best way is the best. Nor canit be said, in face of 
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the intense activities of Friends in the early days of 
the Society, that old-fashioned Quakerism is not ca- 
pable of earnest and consistent mission work both at 
home and abroad. 

It cannot be doubted that there are methods and 
openings for doing all our Church work—the build- 
ing up, the gathering in, and the testimony-bearing 
—on lines altogether in harmony with our great 
principles. If patience were but combined witb zeal 
and unswerving fidelity to the truth as we are per- 
mitted to see it, we might yet be enabled to develop 
and to unfold consistent and far more effectual 
methods of operation and service, that might prove 
to be rich in blessing to the Churches and the world. 


WILuraAM PoLuaRD. 
Eccles, near Manchester. 


CoMMENTS BY THE LonDON FRIEND. 

[Our readers will not suppose that by the inser- 
tion of this article we express agreement with the 
author. We much regret that our friend William 
Pollard has believed it his duty thus to write ; but we 
have not felt at liberty to refuse him a hearing, 
though decidedly differing from the views here ex- 
pressed on many points. The fact is, we evidently 
look at things from different standpoints, and, it 
might appear, do not measure by the same rule, and 
therefore must agree to differ. W. P. seems to regard 
Quakerism as Christianity itself, in its simplicity and 
spirituality; a sort of essence of Christianity, by 
which it is always safe to measure. We, on the other 
hand, prefer to go back to first principles, and to make 
the teaching of Christ and His apostles our measure 
though very conscious of the need of enlightenment 
by the Spirit of Christ, in order that we may rightly 
understand Him. 

This is to us infinitely more simple than making 
Quakerism our rule. Where shall we find it ?—in the 
writings of George Fox, William Penn, and Robert 
Barclay ? in yearly meeting documents? or in tradi- 
tion? We don’t know how to grasp it, neither can 
we ask for Divine illumination that we may under- 
stand it. No! Whatever may be our regard for 
Quakerism, or our belief in its general accordance 
with the teaching of Christ, it would be somethiug 
like treason to His Kingshbip to take it as a rule, and 
in this we think we are only walking in the steps of 
George Fox and William Penn.—Ep. of The Friend.] 

SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 4. 
First Monts 27, 1889. 
FORGIVENESS. 
GOLDEN TExt.—‘* Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who 
healeth all thy diseases.”"—Psalm 103 : 3. 
READ Mark 2: 1-12. 
Arrer going through the cities and towns of Galilee, 
one of which he was not permitted on his return to 
re-enter, (Mark 1: 45.) Jesus and his companions 
came again to Capernaum, which for a time appears 
to have been his home. It was soon noised abroad 
that he had returned, and the people gathered to give 
him welcome and to crave the benefit of the healing 
power which he possessed. 
There was no longer room for them. The crowd in 


the house and around the door was very great, so that 
no more could find entrance or even standing room 
within hearing of him. 

He spake the word unto them. Preached to them, 
and expounded the word of God, as it had been given 
him by his Heavenly Father to hand forth to the 
people, just as do the messengers of the same holy 
word, whom the Heavenly Father sends forth now to 
call the people to be obedient to his inspeaking voice. 

Bringing one sick of the palsy. This was an incur- 
able affliction; we see many cases of it in our own 
time. The patient becomes quite helpless at the last 
in severe cases. 

They uncovered the roof. This is a perplexing state- 
ment to those unacquainted with the construction of 
the houses in far Eastern lands, but is easily under- 
stood when we are told that they were built square 
with one door opening from the street into a small 
room where the master of the house transacted his 
business, and received his visitors; this opened into 
a large central hall, surrounded by a gallery or cov- 
ered walk, from which doors opened into the other 
apartments of the house. The central hall, or court, 
was not roofed in, but covered with an awning that 
could be rolled upor removed. Jesus must have been 
preaching in this hall, and when the four men who 
bore the palsied man on his couch found there was 
no entering in by the door, they turned to the stair- 
case that led to the roof and, removing the awning, 
found ready access to Jesus. 

And Jesus seeing ‘heir faith. “ Faith is a vitalized 
affection which starts all our faculties into action, and 
sets us to work to accomplish something.” This work 
is of such a nature that “ it requires and brings about 
fellowship and joint action. Weare not only work- 
ers together with God, but with each other.” These 
friends of the sick man believed if he could but feel 
the touch of Jesus he would be healed, and they al- 
lowed no impediment to hinder them. Such faith is 
greatly needed in the church to-day. 

Son, thy sins be forgiven thee. Here again it is evi- 
dent that it was the common belief that disease was 
the punishment inflicted on man for sin, hence the 
forgiveness of sin meant cure of the disease. And do 
not modern investigations show that errors of living 
are the main cause of the physical suffering that af- 
flicts the body ? 

Certain ‘Scribes. These had come with the multi- 
tude, not alone to hear the “ word,” but to criticise 
the new teacher, who was drawing the people to him 
in all the regions round about. They were amazed, 
and with the rest glorified God for what was done. 


One of the religious principles of the Society of 
Friends is that no human being is born sinful; but 
that the condition of the little child, until it does 
some act which it knows is wrong, is pure and good, 
Jesus so represented it when he said of little chil- 
dren, “of such is the Kingdom of God.” Another 
fundamental principle of Friends is, that the Divine 
will is made manifest unto every rational human be- 
ing, so that no person can unconsciously trespass 
against the law of God, or commit sin without his 
own volition. That this is true, is proved not only 
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by our individual experience, but by the testimony 
of the wise and good in all ages. “ This is the con- 
demnation, that the light is come into the world, and 
men love the darkness rather than the light.” The 
sin is that men depart from the light, act contrary to 
the intimations of the Divine Spirit, and fall short of 
the fulfillment of duties that they know they ought to 
perform. “ All have sinned and fallen short of the 
glory of God.” It may be safe to say there isno man 
so good, as never to have consciously done wrong, 
there is none so evil as to have never done some good 
act. In this respect human experiences differ only 
in the degrees of faithfulness. 

But, “if we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins.” This, too, we know in 
the lives of our own experience. If we can judge 
by the feeling of inward peace and satisfaction, that 
follows when we repent of a wrong act, and make 
confession of our faults, and strive to correct them, 
then are we fully assured that Divine forgiveness fol- 
lows such method of atonement. When we “ cease 
to do evil,” and “ learn to do well,” then do we fully 
realize the declaration of the prophet : “ Though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” 

Thus in all human experience when the beart is 
kept open to the influence of Divine love, and a reli- 
ant trust is placed upon the impressions that are felt 
within,—forgiveness of sin is not a blessing to be 
looked for in the life beyond the grave, but is real- 
ized,and should be sought for now, and in this 
world. The Apostle says, “ Dwell in love and so 
dwell in God,” and as Friends—“friends of God”—let 
all who reflect upon the lesson, seek so to dwell, that 
there shall in every life be realized the declaration of 
the Psalmist : “ As far as the east is from the west, so 
far hath he removed our transgressions from us.” 


SELF-FORGETFULNEss in love for others has a fore- 
most place in our ideal of character, and our deep 
homage, as representing the true end of our humani- 
ty. We exact it from ourselves, and the poor answer 
we make to the demand costs us many a sigh; and, 
till we can break the bonds that hold us to the cen- 
tre, and. lose our self-care in constant sacrifice, a 
shadow of silent reproach lies upon our hearts. Who 
is so faultless or so obtuse as to be ignorant what 
shame there is, not only in snatched advantages and 
ease retained to others’ loss, but in ungentle words, 
in wronging judgment within our private thoughts 
alone,—nay, in simple blindness to what is passing 
in another’s mind? Who does not upbraid himself 
for his slowness in those sympathies which are as a 
multiplying mirror to joys of life, reflecting them in 
endless play ?—Andrew Peabody. 





To-pay is not a dead, land-locked pool, but a live, 
ocean inlet, which has its continuity, balance, and 
complement in an outlying glorious infinitude. Hal- 
lelujah to the morrow, when ideals of truth and 
righteousness will not go mourning about the streets 
for the realities because they are not !— W. M. Bicknell. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 19, 1889. 


A RESTRAINING HAND. 


In the constantly increasing demands made upon 
the purse by the rapid advance in all that pertains to 
outward comforts and conveniences in living, to- 
gether with the improvement in taste and growth in 
culture in every way, there is need for great watch- 
fulness lest the indulgence in all of these things leads 
to an infringement upon one of the most important 
testimonies held by Friends, that of living “ within 
the bounds of our circumstances.” It is so easy for 
the luxuries of life to assert themselves as necessi- 
ties, and so difficult to bring within wholesome lim- 
itations the variety of things that constitute a mod- 
ern outfit for a home, that itis needful for both young 
and old to be strongly entrenched in a fortress of 
right principle in order to withstand the temptation 
to unwise expenditures. 

The foundation of a just self-denial cannot be too 
early, or too carefully laid, for herein lies the great 
safeguard in after life against financial disaster and 
consequent trouble and unhappiness. Parents them- 
selves well grounded as to character, and accustomed 
to a self-denying life, too often under-estimate its 
great importance when training their children, and 
upon feeling the pressure of necessity lifting by their 
efforts, give way to over indulgence in things not es- 
sential,and which lead to effeminency, thus easily 
paying the way for extravagances that may be fol- 
lowed with bitter results. With the departure of the 
Puritanic or early Quaker severity as to the enjoy- 
ments of life, there has slipped from our grasp some 
of the wholesome restraints that are effective in 
keeping a proper balance; and it behooves us to cling 
close to the safeguards of moderation and simplicity, 
laying a restraining hand upon indulgences, even if 
amply able to supply them, for the sake of the strug- 
gling ones just about to enter upon life’s journey 
with its numerous besetments tempting to lavish 
display. Many and various are the ways in which 
we can be each other’s helpers, and in none perhaps 
more effectively than by being examples of true sim- 
plicity in living. 

The fertility and activity of brain that creates and 
extends business facilities, the perseverance and per- 
sistence of tradesmen, all qualities excellent in their 
proper field, are sometimes to be resisted in self-de- 
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fense when they present themselves as tempters into 
the forbidden paths of unnecessary care and burdens 
in the shape of debts that rob the mind of its peace 
and the body of its necessary rest. 

A helpful addition to the modern school curriculum 
would be a study that would teach how to reap the 
most natural enjoyment and lasting benefit from 
life, with the least expenditure of strength in the di- 
rection of money getting and money spending. In 
the meantime we can all perform good service by 
applying the admirable testimony above mentioned 
to ourselves putting aside superfiuities, and becom- 
ing good examples unto others, that we shall not be 
counted amongst those that are “sinning against the 
brethren and wounding their conscience when it is 
weak,” but “that others may be eased. your 
abundance being a supply at this present time for 
their want, that their abundance also may become a 
supply for your want; that there may be equality.” 


THE PAPER FOR 1889. 


Ar this season of the year, when a large part of our 
subscribers are renewing their subscriptions, we re- 
ceive, often, some intimation as to the success or 
otherwise of our efforts to furnish a useful and inter- 
esting journal. Among the remarks upon the sub- 
ject lately received is a note from a valued Friend, 
formerly connected with the conduct of the paper, in 
which she says: “ Deprived of our paper for to-day, 
[by accident] we have been re-reading some of the 
former issues, and we have been so interested and 
edified we felt we wanted our dear friends who la- 
bor so persistently for our benefit and gratification to 
know how much we appreciate their efforts. 

This is to convey to you the pleasure we derive from 
the weekly perusal, and to express a word of encour- 
agement and a wish for the continuance in interest, 
and the increased success of Frienps’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL.” 

In response to these kind words, we may say that 
there are, this year, some encouraging indications 
concerning the circulation of the paper. One of 
these is the apparently sustained interest of those 
who have been subscribers, and a second is the con- 
siderable addition of new names. These, we now 
think, will more than replace all losses, and make a 
definite, though not large, increase in circulation 
over last year, even considering the sad drain which 
we steadily endure by the removal of old subscribers 
by death. At the time of the union of the two pa- 
pers in 1885, the subscription list of both, but especi- 
ally that of the InTELLIGENCER, contained a large 
number of names of Friends advanced in life, many 
of whom had taken it for a long period of years. 
These, in the course of nature, are steadily passing 


away: ‘the list of losses, in less than four years, 
would make an impressive array, in numbers and in 
character. Of course, the paper must replace these, 
among the younger people, or must experience a de- 
cline. And, as we have said, it does seem that many 
are coming forward, a good part of them being 
among our younger membership. Interest in the 
contents of the paper seems to have reached them, 
—a hopeful sign, we trust, not merely for it, but, 
what is far more important, for our Society also. 





MARRIAGES. 


BIRD—WALKER.—According to the order of Friends, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, Chestnut Oaks, 
near Hammonton, N. J., First month Ist, 1889, Dr. Or- 
pheus B. Bird, of Los Angeles, Cal., and Sarah M. Walker, 
daughter of Charles and Sarah C. Walker, all formerly of 
Germantown, Penna. 


DEATHS. 


BARNETT.—First month 11th, 1889, at the residence 
of her brother, Daniel Barnett, West Philadelphia, Han- 
nah F. Barnett, aged 67 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at Spruce street. 

GILLAM.—At his residence, near Langhorne, Pa., 
First month 12th, 1889, Simon Gillam, aged 68; an ac- 
knowledged minister of Middletown, (Bucks Co.), Month- 
ly Meeting. 

HOPKINS.--At his residence, Cincinnati, Second-day, 
First month 7th, 1889, Benjamin E. Hopkins. 

Of a kind and generous nature, ardent temperament, 
and possessing many qualifications fitting him for much 
usefulness, he was wrecked by becoming entangled in the 
speculations of the day. May those who knew and es- 
teemed him look with a charitable eye on his failings. 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” J. M.T., JB. 

KALER.—On Fourth-day afternoon, First month 9th, 
1889, killed in the paint-shop of the Railroad at Reading, 
Pa., which was destroyed by the cyclone, John U. Kaler; 
an esteemed member of Exeter Monthly Meeting held at 
Reading, Pa. 

MATHER.—On Seventh-day, First month 12th, 1889, 
John Mather, in his 47th year. Funeral from Abington 
meeting-house, Pa. 

STYER.—On First-day, First month 6th, 1889, at Con- 
cordville, Delaware county, Pa., John F. Styer, in his 76th 
year. 


TATE.—On the 22d of Twelfth month, 1888, Elizabeth 
Tate, in her 78th year; a member of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Loudoun county, Va. 

Her last days were full of suffering which she bore 
with marked patience; evincing by the warm pressure of 
her hand and sweet words of love that fell from her lips, 
her nearness to “ Our Father.” Mi A.T. 

WRIGHT.—Near Trenton, N. J., Tenth month 20th, 
1888, Sallie, daughter of the late Robert S. and Annie C. 
Wright, in the 16th year of her age. 

Again death has entered our home and taken from us a 
most promising bud that was about to burst forth into 
true and noble womanhood, one that possessed a remarka- 
ble degree of Christian virtues that tend to make a genial 
sunshine. Her quiet, gentle nature, her heart warm with 
affection, ever ready to forgive rather than censure, had 
won for her the love of her associates. To the family circle 
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a sorrow is felt that nothing can allay but the belief that 
she now enjoys a heavenly reward. E. C. 

ZELLEY.--First month 10th, 1889, in Philadelphia, 
Mary B., widow of Clayton Zelley, in her 6lst year. Fu- 
neral from her residence near Jacksonville, N. J. 


affairs, and to an intelligent promotion of its princi- 
ples, we, the undersigned, for the attainment of this 
object, hereby form ourselves into an association un- 
der the following constitution.” 

We also print the following further clauses of the 
Constitution and By-Laws: 

Membership. “This Association shall be com- 
posed of members of the Religious Society of Friends 
and others, over the age of seventeen (17) years, in- 
terested in the objects of this Association, who shall 
be approved by the Executive Committee, and shall 
subscribe their names to this Constitution, and pay 
the sum of one dollar ($1), and a like amount _an- 
nually thereafter. Any person making a single pay- 
ment of twenty-five dollars ($25), shall thereby be- 
come a lifeememher, and shall be exempt from any 


EMMOR COMLY. 


In connection with the death of this dear friend,which 
occurred on the 2d inst., it is fitting to offer a few lines 
commemorative of his exemplary life and excellency of 
character as estimated by his nearest friends and the com- 
munity in which he lived. Modest and retiring in dispo- 
sition, entertaining an humble opinion of himself, he 
sought not the notice or applause of the world around him, 
rather shrinking from contact with its customs and forms, 
content to pursue an even tenor of life, with now and 
then scattering by the wayside a seed for good, and incul- 





cating correct principles by the force of example as well 
as precept. 


He was an esteemed elder in our Religious Society, 
though ever feeling a diffidence of qualification for the 


important services devolving upou him. Kindness, affec- 


tion, tender regard for the feelings of others, cheerful- 


ness, equanimity of temperament, and true hospitality, 


with a charity that thinketh no evil, endeared him to all 
with whom he had intercourse. 

With pity and commiseration for the sufferings of all 
living creatures, he was often in a mild though firm man- 
ner successfully engaged in endeavoring to mitigate and 
suppress the evils of cruelty and oppression. All his pro- 
ceedings were marked by a humility and integrity of pur- 
pose which secured due attention and respect. 

His was truly a Christian life that diffused light and 
love around him, and the influences for good emanating 


from his meek and gentle spirit will long encircle the 
memory of his virtues. Cc. 


First month, 1889. 


THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THe meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, at 
the Parlor, 15th and Race Sts., on Second-day even- 
ing, (as announced in the notice in the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL), was well attended, the room being 
filled. This Association is just or ganizing, and nom- 
inations of permanent officers were made at this 
meeting; temporarily, Howard J. Lukens presided, 
and Mary Whitson acted as Secretary. The princi- 
pal feature of the evening was a paper read by Isaac 
Roberts, of Norristown, on “ The Objects and Aims 
of Work” of the Association. This paper we cannot 
conveniently print this week, but it is in our hands 
for publication. Some interesting discussion fol- 
lowed its reading. 

The meetings of the Association are to be beld on 
the second Second-day evening of each month. Due 
notice of the next will no doubt be given. Asa bet- 
ter explanation of the object of the organization we 
print herewith the preamble to the Constitution. It 
says: 

“ Believing that a thorough knowledge of the his- 
tory and testimonies of the Religious Society of 
Friends, together with a closer acquaintance and as- 
sociation among the young people connected with it, 
either by membership or community of feeling, is 
essential to an active interest and participation in its 





further dues.” 


Officers. ‘“ The officers of this Association shall be 
a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer, who shall hold office until their successors 
are elected. None but members of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends shall be eligible to these positions. 
Officers shall be elected at the Annual Meeting in 
each year.” 

Standing Commitiees. “The Executive Committee 
shall appoint annually the following, Standing Com- 
mittees : 

1. History of the Religious Society of Friends, 

2. Literature of the Religious Society of Friends. 

3. Discipline of the Religious Society of Friends. 

4. Current Topics of Interest to the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends.” 

Committee on History. “The Committee on His- 
tory shall take into consideration, with a view of 
eventually completing a consecutive and accurate 
outline, all matters pertaining primarily to an histor- 
ical knowledge of the Religious Society of Friends, 
and to it may be referred for answer questions of an 
historical nature.” 

Committee on Literature. “The Committee on Lit- 
erature shall take into consideration all matters per- 
taining to the literature of the Religious Society of 
Friends, with the view of completing an accurate 
outline thereof, and to it may be referred questions 
of this nature.” 

Committee on the Discipline. “The Committee on 
the Discipline shall have for its duty the preparation 
of a complete history of the formation of the Disci- 
pline of the Religious Society of Friends; the 
changes made therein from time to time, and a com- 
parison of the various codes of Discipline now in 
use. To it may be referred questions pertaining to 
these subjects.” 

Committee on Ourrent Topics. “This Committee 
shall have an active care to bring to the notice of the 
Association such current topics as have an especial 
interest for, or bearing upon, the Religious Society of 
Friends. To it may be referred all questions not 


naturally belonging to the other Standing Commit- 
tees.” 








Ir is the heart that makes a man rich. He is rich 


or poor according to what he is, not according to 
what he has. 
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THE CHARACTER OF SAMSON. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I wave been a diligent reader of your interesting 
weekly for some years and in all that time I have 
never seen anything in its columns in which there 
appeared to be anything of a hurtful or doubtful 
tendency until now. In the number of \2th month 
22d appears a communication signed “ W.” on the 
“Character of Samson,” in which that man of vio- 
lence and blood is held up to admiration and is fi- 
nally spoken of as a “ martyr.’”” His conduct on one 
occasion is compared, not unfavorably, with that of 
Christ himself. 

Nothing, it would seem, could be imagined, more 
utterly opposed to the Spirit of the Gospel teachings 
or the character of the Divine Master, than the ca- 
reer of Samson. Like too many of the heroes of the 
Old Testament he was animated by the savage spirit 
of revenge, a spirit entirely at variance with Christ- 
ian ethics, and whatever Divine sanction may be 
supposed to have existed for conduct like his under 
the Mosaic dispensation, was expressly repealed and 
withdrawn by Jesus who laid down an ethical code 
in all things the very reverse of it. When Samson 
was disappointed in marriage with a woman of the 
Philistines he avenged himself by burning their crops 
and their vineyards, and then smiting them hip and 
thigh with great slaughter. Soon after he slew a 
thousand more of them with the jaw bone of an ass, 
It appears also that he consorted with lewd women. 
A careful examination of his history fails to disclose 
a single commendable trait of character. The final 
scene was what might have been predicated of such 
alife. He was a suicide who sacrificed his own life 
solely that he might be avenged upon his enemies, 
slaying vast numbers of them with himself. Yet this 
is spoken of in the communication referred to as mar- 
tyrdom. Surely, this is not the life nor this the 
death which can properly be held up to admiration 
in this enlightened age, especially in the columns of a 
journal devoted to the propagation of the mild and 
humane principles of Friends. N. C. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


[On the same subject, the Sunday School Times, re- 
plying to a correspondent who had objected to its 
unfavorable estimate of Samson, has the following 
remarks :] 

“ The Bible record is plain and explicit that Sam- 
son was licentious, was a liar, was disobedient to- 
ward God, and that he misused the great power and 
high privileges accorded to him in the plan of God. 
It is true that God used Samson, as God has used 
many another sinner, for a great work, in spite of 
his sinnings. And it is also true that at the last 
Samson showed high faith in turning trustfully to 
God in his helplessness, and showed a spirit of noble 
self-abnegation, when he put himself unreservedly 
into God’s hand to be made a means of showing that 
Jehovah was above Dagon. But Samson is to be ab- 
horred as an example of conduct, even while he is 
an illustration of the grace of God toward a chief of 
sinners. And as it is in Samson’s case, so it is in the 
case of Abraham, and Jacob, and Moses, and Caleb, 


and David,and Peter, and Paul, and all the other 
Bible worthies. They all show that they were sin- 
ners, and that their only hope was of salvation as 
sinners. In this light their histories may be studied 
by us with profit. But if we seek to find excuses for 
their specific immoralities, we are in danger of being 
led away from the right by their evil example.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REBECCA RUSSELL, 


Tue notice of the life and death of Rebecca Russell 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun and was copied 
into Friends INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL was written 
and published without consulting any of the family, 
and contains some errors. The following from a 
member of the family is intended to convey the facts 
in regard to this well-known and excellent woman. 

She was the daughter of Hugh and Margaret Rus- 
sell, of New Garden Township, Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, near the boundary of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. At the age of seven years she said she 
was taken from her parental home by her uncle 
Joseph Shallcross, of Wilmington, Del., and lived with 
him, nursing him in his last illness, till he died, in 
all thirty years. After his death she was with his 
daughter Mary Lovering, in Wilmington, and her son 
Joseph S. Lovering, of Philadelphia. Born on the 24th 
day of Twelfth month, 1786, she was within three days 
of the age of 102 years when a short illness of four days 
caused her death,—a period of time almost equal to 
the life of the nation. From her account of her life 
as told by herself, it appears that she moved from 
Wilmington and Philadelphia to Sandy Spring, at the 
request of Deborah Stabler, who had been acquainted 
with her grandmother. She lived several years with 
Deborah Stabler, assisting that good woman in her 
house, and in others where her services were needed 
especially in the care of the sick. 

We next hear of her at the house of Samuel 
Brooke, of Washington City, D.C. He maintained 
a plentiful and hospitable home, entertaining travel- 
ing ministers and other friends who came to Wash- 
ington. 

From Samuel Brooke’s she went to Baltimore to 
aid Elizabeth Harvey in a dry goods store. From 
there, about the year 1827, at the request of her 
friend, Elizabeth E. Lea, she returned to Sandy 
Spring, and to the home of Elizabeth Lea, taking the 
care of and nursing her husband, Thomas Lea, who 
was at the time ill with consumption. She nursed 
him faithfully for four months, enduring the loss of 
sleep, and performing great labor for his comfort and 
relief until he died. She was now an indispensable 
member of this family, and she remained with them 
until the younger members were grown. The third 
daughter, Mary Lea, was married in 1842 to Henry 
Stabler, of Alexandria, Va., and in 1844, when they 
moved to their home at Roslyn, Rebecca made her 
home with them. Here she lived just forty-four 
years, a life of industry, a model of unselfish devo- 
tion to duty, a faithful servant of God, proving her 
faith by ber works. She excelled as a nurse in sick- 
ness, comforting many by her services in times of 
trouble. In the last eight or ten years of her life her 
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sight and hearing became impaired, but her memory 
and interest in passing events, and in her friends, 
was as bright as witb younger people. She continued 
her active physical labors as long as she had sight to 
perform them, and thought that the continuance of 
power of the body and the mind was dependent 
upon their exercise. She retained all her mental fac- 
ulties to the hour of her close on the 21st of Twelfth 
month, 1888. H. 8. 


REBECCA MGIRR. 


A corresponpENT, J. G. McGirr, writes us from 
Beallsville, Washington Co., Pa., to make some cor- 
rections in a recent paragraph concerning her, taken 
from a newspaper of that locality. He says she was 
born Tenth mo. 16, 1790, so that she is now in her 
99th year. The statement that she once shook 
hands with Santa Anna, the Mexican general, is not 
true. “Again, ‘Aunt Beckie’ does not look forward to 
the celebration of her 105th birthday with confi- 
dence, but on the contrary thinks she will not live 


another year; but some of her friends think she 
may.” 











For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


JOHN U. KALER, 


Tuts Friend was one of the victims of the appalling 
disaster in the paint-shop at Reading, Pa., caused by 
the tornado which swept over a portion of the city 
about 6 p. m., on Fourth-day the 9th inst., and from 
which the death of about 25 persons resulted. He 
was at work on a car outside of the shop, when the 
walls were thrown down and the car turned over, 
and his head was crushed between fallen timbers, so 
that he was instantly killed, and it must have been 
a painless death. His body was not returned to the 
family for several hours, leaving them in dreadful 
anxiety. His funeral took place on Second-day the 
14th inst.,at 1 p. m. The interment was at the 
“Charles Evans Cemetery.” Henry T. Child, Lukens 
Webster, and Samuel Jones spoke to the large com- 
pany who had assembled at the house. 

John was a man highly esteemed ; he pursued 
his labors quietly and with great industry. He was 
a kind husband, a loving father, and a devoted 
friend. He leaves a widow and five children. 

He was peculiarly gifted as a gardener and florist. 
He found 

“ Tongues in trees, and good in everything.” 
He had the faculty of drawing from the vegetable 
kingdom the finest flowers and the best fruits, and 
was a benefactor to humanity in this. 

He was a regular attender of the meeting at 
Reading, and will be very much missed by the few 
Friends who remain. C. 


“In studies, whatsoever a man commandeth 
upon himeelfe, let him set boures for it. But what- 
soever is agreeable to his nature, let him take no 
care for any set time ; for his thoughts will flie to it of 
themselves; so as the spaces of other business or 
studies will suffice. A man’s nature runs either to 
herbes or weeds ; therefore let him seasonably water 
the one and destroy the other.”—Bacon. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A MID-WEEK MEETING AT GIRARD AVENUE. 


Tue mid-week meeting at 17th St. and Girard Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, on the 8th instant, was well at- 
tended. Among those present was John J. Cornell, 
who spoke. His remarks were listened to with 
marked attention, and were in substance as follows: 
“ When Jesus was asked what was the greatest com- 
mandment, he answered ‘ To love the Lord thy God 
with all thy strength ; and the second is like unto it. 
He then spoke in a plain, practical manner, on obedi- 
ence through that love; that we all, both old and 
young must, to be happy, give the Heavenly Father 
our supreme affections. The many blessings we en- 
joy were referred to, and because of these we should 
love him with our whole nature. God has never 
dealt with us in anger: when adversity visits us we 
must remember the loving kindness of the Heavenly 
Father, and this love will bring all the happiness that 
the heart is capable of. We who are older must learn 
to give up our wills, as well as the little children. 
God is Love, and only a God of Love, instead of 
Fear. Only once did Jesus speak of fearing God. 
Just as a little child depends on his earthly parents, 
so we will find peace and rest for our souls if we give 
up our own wills to God. The movings of the Spirit 
work in the minds of very young children. We 
come to learn to love our fellows if we first love our 
Father. This will then turn into Charity, and not 
like those spoken of, who look at the efforts put 
forth by others with dissatisfaction, and then say ‘ I 
am holier than thou.’ ‘ 

Rachel Hadley, from Miami Meeting, Obio, spoke 
very feelingly to the children, at some length. 

John J. Cornell spoke the same evening on Tem- 
perahce to a large audience at 15th and Race Sts., at 
the invitation of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. 
He divided the subject under three heads: Socially, 
Religiously, and Politically. He anticipated return- 
ing to his home the same evening. C. A. K. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—John J. Cornell spoke in the morning collection 
on Third-day, the 8th inst., upon “ Religion a Study, 
Its Object and Effect.” A report of the address, which 
was heard with deep interest and satisfaction, will 
be given in another issue. 

—A number of Friends from New York attended 
the meeting on First-day morning last. Among 
them were William M. Jackson, of the Board of 
Managers, and Aaron M. Powell. The latter ad- 
dressed the students earnestly, and at considerable 
length, upon topics touching closely upon their daily 
college life. Such words cannot fail of producing 
the most beneficial effects upon the minds of the 
young. 

—Friends will regret the loss of the hoped-for op- 
portunity to hear J. R. Lowell this month. The fol- 
lowing letter has just been received: 

Boston, Jan. 12th, 1889. 

Dear Sir: I have so grateful a memory of the kindness 
to me of Friends more than forty years ago that a letter 
in the “ plain language” appeals to me with peculiar force. 
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But I have been obliged to renounce the half formed in- 
tention of lecturing in Philadelphia by the care I am 
obliged to take of my health just now. 

Faithfully yours, 


J. R. LOWELL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


In the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of Twelfth month 
29th, was an article on “The Working Classes,” in 
the course of which it is stated that standing armies 
are not the principal cause of the misery of the 
masses of the people in Europe. Supporting this 
view, the writer says that Belgium has a very large 
army in proportion to population, one hundred thou- 
sand soldiers out of six millione of people, and he 
adds that though its population is the densest in 
Europe, “ yet there is little actual pauperism.” 

The American Cyclopxdia, (1873),article “ Belgium,” 
says: “ Various pernicious influences have produced 
a vast amount of pauperism. In 1857 the 908,000 
families of the kingdom were, by official report, di- 
vided into 89,000 wealthy, 373,000 living in strait- 
ened circumstances, and 446,000 [nearly one-half] 
living in a wretched condition. Of the latter class, 
266,000 received support from the state.” Thus it 
will be seen that of the whole number of families, 
(908,000) more than one-fourth were wholly or in 
part paupers. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica (1876), gives the num- 
ber of people in Belgium to the square mile as 461. 
Whereas, in Pennsylvania, by the census of 1870, we 
had 95.2 to the square mile, just about one-fifth as 
many as in Belgium. 

a * 

The recent publication of details in relation to 
the Williamson School of Industrial Trades has no 
doubt attracted very general attention. Those who 
attended our last Yearly Meeting and were present 
at the evening meeting on the Education of the 
Colored People of the South, may remember Fanny 
Jackson Coppin, one of the speakers, well-known to 
many as the principal of Friends’ Institute for Col- 
ored Youth, under the charge of “Orthodox” Friends. 
She was born a slave in Washington, D. C., was 
bought by her aunt; and has for many years, (both 
before and since her marriage), been a successful 
teacher. Her passionate desire has been to obtain 
Industrial Schools for the colored people,—and now 
this immense gift of Williamson’s, perhaps in the 
end twelve millions, is to be open to them as well as 
to whites. But more besides this, the Friends in 
charge of the Institute of which she is the head have 
become interested, probably in a measure through 
her labors, in the same subject, and are establishing 
an Industrial School for Colored Youth. It is small, 
of course, compared with I. V. Williamson’s great 
plan, (it does not board and clothe pupils), but yet 
calculated to be of great use, and remarkable in that 
its benefits are to be extended to girls; (the sexes 
are also equally treated in their other school.) 

Stephen Girard’s immense bequest established a 
college here for orphan while boys, I. V. William- 
son’s gift is to found an Industrial School without 


that distinction, an entirely free school, like Girard 
College, for boys between 12 and 18. But how little 
is done, in comparison, for girls! 

In his plan for his school, I. V. Williamson says 
that for nearly 30 years he has cherished a plan of 
endowing an institution where “ poor and deserving 
boys could be gratuitously instructed in the rudi- 
ments of a good English education, and what is 
of equal, if not greater importance, trained to habits 
of industry and economy and taught mechanical 
trades or handicrafts.” A young Friend of this city 
in a newspaper article, speaks thus of this plan: 

“ Throughout all this is able to be seen the old- 
fashioned and excellent idea that labor is honorable 
and that every man should be to earn his living by the 
work of his hands in some specific occupation. All 
right-minded persons in the community, and more 
particularly that part of them to whom has been given 
the inestimable privilege of learning a useful me- 
chanical trade in youth, and who appreciate, as all 
of them do, the great aid that such an experience is 
to aman in any walk in life he may afterward adopt— 
all these will feel a kindlier glow in their hearts for 
Isaiah V. Williamson.” 

P. E. Gresons. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A FEW WORDS AROUT SNAKES. 


In the early autumn of the year just closed, while 
making a brief visit among Friends in the country, 
the conversation turned upon the sights and sounds 
and curious things in nature of which little has been 
written, and very little is really known outside the 
range of the student or specialist. Those whose lives 
arespentinassociation with nature,whose occupations 
bring then constantly in contact with the denizens 
of wood and field and streamlet, have a fine oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with the habits of 
these, and for the sake of the children if there are 
any in the family, some study of this kind ought to 
be undertaken that the leisure from work may be 
attractively and profitably employed. 

Nothing gives more pleasure to the children than 
to find father and mother interested in the things 
that interest themselves, and there is no better way 
to awaken the interest of children in nature, than by 
setting them to find out something about which very 
little is known. 

On the occasion referred to, the question was 
asked, “ Do snakes lay eggs, or are they vivaparous ?” 
No one could give a positive answer. Eygs had been 
found buried in rubbish of various kinds, but were 
they not more likely to be turtle eggs? As the same 
question bad arisen in my own mind andwas yet un- 
settled, I undertook to find a solution. All I have 
been able to gather is very meagre indeed, but I give 
it with the hope that some one equally interested in 
the subject will have more to communicate, and our 
knowledge in regard to the habits of these creatures 
will be increased thereby. 

The study of this branch of Natural history is 
called Herpetology, the order under which we find 
snakes is Ophidia, embracing “ vertebrate animals 
destitute of feet or fins, and having cold, red bluod.’ 
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They are all oviporous, but some species hatch the 
young within the mother : in others, the eggs as they 
are extruded are joined together by a slender thread- 
like membrane, and are not hatched until the fol- 
lowing spring. Whether this is true of all, or only 
of individual species, I have not been able to settle, 
there is really so little known about them ; they are so 
retiring and nocturnal, and less interest appears to 
attach to them than to any other portion of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Snakes are foundin every quarter of 
the globe and in every country yet discovered ex- 
cepting Ireland. It is rélated that an attempt was 
made at one time to introduce a non-venomous rep- 
resentative of the order into that country. There 
was no evidence of want of adaptation, but the peo- 
ple would not allow them to live long enough for 
a successful test. In a few weeks every one, (there 
were about twenty) disappeared. Snakes hybernate 
in cold climates, but in the tropics are said to remain 
torpid in the dry season. They swallow their food 
without mastication; the teeth, of which they have 
many rows, are used to seize and hold their prey. 
Their jaws are so constructed that they separate in 
the act of deglutition: the skin and muscles of the 
throat and gullet are capable of enormous expan- 
sion, enabling them to swallow creatures much 
larger than themselves. They would be liable to 
suffocation in the act of swallowing were it not pro- 
vided against by the protrusion of the larynx be- 
yond the edge of the lower jaw, during the opera- 
tion. Snakes are divided into five groups. The first 
are Burrowing; they are harmless and attain no great 
size. The second are Ground snakes; they include 
the Ring Snake, Vipers, Cobras, Moccasins, and 
Boas, to which is added the Python. Some are ven- 
omous and some are harmless. The third group are 
Tree snakes. They are both venomous and innocent. 
The poisonous ones abound in India. Fourth group, 
fresh-water snakes, are all harmless; many belonging 
to the second group spend much time in water. 
Sea snakes compose the fifth group. They are all 
highly venomous. Of those which bring forth their 
young alive, the viper is an example: it is said that 
when alarmed the young creep into the throat of the 
mother, where they remain until the danger is past. 
The Python is found in India, Africa and Australia. 
It was an object of reverence among the Canaanitish 
tribes and divine honors were paid to it by other 
eastern people in the earlier times. The Boa was re- 
garded as sacred by the Mexicans, and human sacri- 
fices were offered upon its altars. Both the Boa and 
the Python attain an enormouslength. One instance 
is recorded of a Python which was found coiled up 
around her eggs in the act of incubation, but there is 
really little known in regard to the process of hatch- 
ing. The field of investigation in this department 
of nature awaits the coming student, who will do for 
these wily, unsocial, and in most cases unattractive 
creatures what an Audubon has done for the feath- 
ered tenants of our woods and marshes. 
Pe Asai 
Goop luck is the willing bandmaid of upright, 
energetic character, and conscientious observance of 
duty.— Wordsworth. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE APPLE. 


Prose and poetry are combined intheapple. Every- 
body praises it. The editor of the horticultural de- 
partment of your farm paper expatiates on the mer- 
its of his favorite variety and discusses scientifically 
the modes of grafting and cultivation. The artist 
portrays on his canvas the beauties of its flowers and 
fruit. The poet sings of the— 


“Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings 
When, from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors,” 

and tells how on winter evenings— 

“ Between the andiron’s straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row.” 

But to fully realize all the poetry there is in an 
apple one must eat it, not by the fireside in the win- 
ter, but out in the orchard on a summer morning be- 
fore the world has fairly waked up to the heat and 
toil of the day. A juicy Duchess, picked up and 
eaten under the tree while the dew glistens on the 
meadow rosy with clover blossoms, and the fields of 
ripening grain lie bathed in the morning sunshine 
has a freshness of flavor which a winter apple never 
attains, and there is a charm about the whole situ- 
ation which, I fancy, the orange groves and vine- 
yards of more genial climates could scarcely rival. 

The apple, as we have it, came from Europe, and 
is a descendant of the wild crab-apple of the Old 
World. It has long been under cultivation. Pliny 
mentions its use by the ancient Romans, who called it 
pomum. The native apple of the New World is the 
American crab-apple, Pyrus coronaria, with its fra- 
grant pink blossoms and small, yellow-green fruit. 
Though it bas never had the advantage of cultivation 
bestowed upon its European sister it is by no means 
to be despised. The blossoms are beautiful, and ex- 
ceed in fragrance those of the cultivated apple, while 
the larger and yellower apples are very palatable and 
were highly valued for cooking before our orchards 
began bearing. 

Numerous relatives of the apple are scattered over 
all parts of the world ; indeed its family, Rosaceae, is 
so large and has so many dissimilar branches that 
one does not always recognize the members at first 
sigh!, though there is always a family resemblance to 
identify each individual if one will but stop to exam- 
ine. Forinstance, there does not appear to be much 
resemblance between the apple and the rose, and the 
strawberry seems quite different from both of these. 
The difference, however, is only generic, and we find 
in each the distinguishing family marks—alternate, 
stipulate leaves, regular flowers wit five sepals and 
five petals, numerous stamens inserted with the 
petals on the edge of a disk that lines the calyx tube, 
seeds without albumen and containing two thick co- 
lyledons, and other less apparent characteristics. 

There are about one thousand species of herbs, 
shrubs, and trees in the rose family, and it contains 
besides the three plants mentioned, nearly all our 
common fruits, the peach, the plum, the cherry, the 
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raspberry, the blackberry, and the pear, as well as 
the mountain-ash and numerous smaller plants. 

A prominent characteristic of the tribe of the 
order Rosaceae, to which the apple belongs, is the 
fleshy fruit surrounding the five thin parchment-like 
cells containing the seeds. After the blossom falls, 
the parts below the corolla thicken up around the 
ovary until at last the seeds are entirely enclosed in 
the little green spheres and we have— 


“ Fruits that shall swellin sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 
While children, wild with noisy glee, 
Shall scent their fragrance as they pass, 
And search for them the tufted grass 
At the foot of the apple-tree.” 


Anna L. NicHo1s. 


THE TAPESTRY WEAVERS. 
[A friend at Norristown, Pa., sends us the following, which 
had been published in a newspaper of that place, with the 
note that it had “ been ascribed to several writers : among 
others to a Catholic priest.”—-Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL.] 
Let us take to our hearts a lesson,— 
No lesson can braver be— 
From the ways of the tapestry weavers 
On the other side of the sea. 
Above their heads their pattern hangs; 
They study it with care: 
The while their fingers deftly work, 
Their eyes are fastened there. 
They tell this curious thing, besides, 
Of the patient, plodding weaver; 
He works on the wrong side evermore, 
But he works for the right side ever. 
It is only when the weaving stops, 
And the web is loosed and turned, 
That he sees his real handiwork, 
That his marvelous skill is learned. 
Ah, the sight of its delicate beauty ! 
How it pays him for all its cost ! 
No rarer, daintier work than his 
Was ever done by the frost. 
Then his master bringeth him golden hire 
And giveth him praise as well, 
And how happy the heart of the weaver is, 
No tongue but his own can tell. 


The years of man are the looms of God, 
Let down from the place of the sun, 

Wherein we are weaving alway 
Till the mystic web is done. 

Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, 
Each man for himself his fate ; 

We may not see how the right side looks, 
We can only weave and wait. 

But, lookiug above for the pattern, 
No weaver need have fear ; 

Only let him look clear into Heaven 
The perfect Pattern is there. 

If he keep the face of our Master 
Forever and always in sight, 

His toil shall be sweeter than honey ; 
His weaving is sure to be right. 

And at last when his task is ended, 


And the work is turned and shown, 
He shall hear the voice of the Master: 

It will say unto him: “ Well done!” 
And the white-winged angels of Heaven 

To bear him thence shall come down, 
And God for his toil will give him, 

Not coin, but a golden crown. 


POSIES. 

Ou, for the dear, old-fashioned posies 
Growing close by the kitchen door; 
Poppies soft that will bring forgetting, 

Balm and mint for a spirit sore. 


Heartsease sweet for hearts that are aching, 
Ragged ladies and four o’clocks ; 
Marigolds with wealth uncounted, 
Cabbage roses and hollyhocks. 


Old-time pinks with their spicy odor, 
Tiger lilies and columbine, 

Honey-sweet in its golden chalice, 
Humming birds in the climbing vine. 


Sunflowers tall that turn their faces 
Out to the west as the sun goes down ; 

Morning glories which close and cower 
Under the rays of his burning frown. 


Clover fields with the bees a-humming, 
Drowsy grasses that sway and nod ; 

Busy reapers the ripe grain cutting, 
Fragrant breath of a new-mown sod. 


Oh, for the dear old-fashioned posies, 
Growing close by the kitchen door ; 
And for the loved familiar faces, 
Gone from our sight forever more. 
—Louise Phillips, in Good Housekeeping. 


DOING, NOT DREAMING. 

It is doing, not dreaming, that makes one a man. 

If the plan is not followed, what good is the plan? 

You may think till you seem, in your rapturous zeal, 

To rise as if borne upon pinions; to feel 

The stars sink beneath you ; and, fanning your face, 

Elysian zephyrs surround you in space. 

That will not advance you,—no flame of desire 

Has ever sufficed to lift any one higher. 

But doing, and doing, and doing again, 

Though little each day, yet eaeh day all one can, 

With courage and patience, to God ever true, 

’Tis wonder what wonders a person can do. 

—I. E. Diekenga, in S. 8. Times. 
NEW LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

J. T. Duryea (Boston) in The Andover Review. 
Tue Western farmer, on the prairies, has the earth, 
the air,and the sky. The rest he must bring or 
create. With hand-tools he can do nothing. Usu- 
ally he must dig for water, and find it poor often at 
that. He cannot find a twig large enough to serve as 
a whip with which to discipline a lap-dog. Happy is 
he if there is a watercourse, with its fringe of trees 
and shrubs, anywhere in sight. For the first year, 
at least, he must subsist on what he brings, and find 
his shelter in a dug-out (a hole in the ground), or a 
sod house, or a hut, and supply his fuel from the dry 
grass from his fields. 
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If he has money, and has “ taken a claim,” and 
go reserves his money for capital, happy is he. If 
not, he must borrow. For to break up the soil, he 
must supply horse-power and use machinery. And 
when he begins to plant, so far is he from market, 
and so great is the cost of transportation, that he 
must cultivate large tracts, gather vast crops, to 
make out of small profits a moderate aggregate of 
gains. His horses, cattle, and machines make a de- 
mand for additionul shelter, or the degree of waste is 
relatively to his estate enormous. For all he borrows 
he must pay a high rate of interest, since he has lit- 
tle security to pledge. 

In the newer States, the percentage of profits 
from the product in grain is so small, that he is com- 
pelled to double it by turning his grain into beefand 
pork,and hence he must borrow again, as soon as 
“improvements ” enable him to offer better security 
in stocking his land. Meanwhile he must be busy 
providing a permanent home, setting out trees for 
protection, fuel, and such fruits as are suited to the 
climate. His children are coming on, and must be 
educated while their minds are forming and are ca- 
pable of acquiring knowledge. He cannot defer the 
provision for their needs, for the gulden period is 
passing. They must have school-buildings, teachers, 
books. In the Territories he can have no help from 
grants of public lands set apart for the support of 
schools. Not until the State is founded will these be 
available. Accordingly the farmer must suffer him- 
self to be taxed, and at a high rate. To his honor 
be it said, this he does, and very cheerfully too.' 

Let us turn from the farmer to the dweller in the 
town. His experience is peculiar and very recent, 
inasmuch as the conditions of his life are novel. 
Once the pioneer went out in the caravan, and when 
the worst was over the railway came up to him. 
Now the railway is the pioneer, and the settler fol- 
lows. Civilization is on wheels. A station is located, 
a hotel is built, a store is established. Here is the 
new centre. A town will appear soon with its shops 
for the repair of the farmer’s tools and wagons, and 
the shoeing of his horses; with its warehouse for 
his products and the goods he needs ; with its real es- 
tate offices to manage the occupation of lands, and 
its lawyers’ offices to search titles, as lands exchange 
owners, and prepare deeds ; its bank to make loans, 
keep deposits, cash drafts, and provide currency for 
small transactions. And all this takes place with 
amazing rapidity. In northwestern Nebraska, three 
years. ago, such a railway station was marked out. 
To-day there is about it a town of seven thousand 
five hundred people. 

This rapid growth makes imperative demand for 
all the appliances of engineering skill to make the 
place safely habitable, not tosay comfortable. Prairie 





1 1t will be noticed that no account has been taken of disas- 
ters from fires on the prairies, and flouds on the river bottoms ; of 
the deterioration and destruction of cattle insufficienlty housed 
during the severer winters before the farmer has been able to 
provide better shelter for them ; of the loss of crops by drought. 
of the ocvasional failure of oversight and efficient labor from’ 
such sickness as iscommon everywhere, and is exceptional dur- 
ing the early periois of settlement owing to lack of variety in 
foud and unusual! exposure to the weather; of the wholesale rav- 
ages of gales and blizzards. 


soil four feet deep, and in the rainy season “soft as 
tar,” and as sticky, too, does not make good side- 
walks and thoroughfares. Paths must be made of 
planks, streets must be paved with stone. There is 
not a stick or a pebble within miles. The highways 
must be lighted at night, surface or under-drainage 
must be secured, and sanitary methods must be ap- 
plied under difficult conditions, since there is no na- 
tural “ waste-way ” pushing the accumulating débris 
to distant points and discharging it in harmless de- 
posits. 

Then all the institutions of organized society must 
be founded and steadily extended. And, alas! the 
community must protect itself from vice and crime, 
and bear the burdens of impotence, infirmity, insan- 
ity, and wickedness. 

If the townsman is more prosperous than the 
farmer, he is proportionally taxed in manifold ways. 
And so the few great bankers, railroad managers, 
speculators, of whose rapid rise and great fortunes 
we hear so much, perforce take their due share of 
the common burdens, and indirectly if not directly 
sustain all good institutions by providing and main- 
taining the necessary physical and social basis and 
environment. And many of them do give and give 
largely (if not liberally, considering their wealth), to 
enterprises which are humane and beneficent in their 
immediate and remote effects upon all the interests 
of the communities. 

When I sat in a carriage with the noble President 
of Yankton College last summer, and looked out from 
the height on which it rested, and saw the graded 
streets, the planked sidewalks, the columns for the 
electric lights, the public buildings, the reservoir of 
pure water on one hill, the college halls and dormi- 
tories on another, the asylum on a third, and then 
gazed on the squares of home-like dwellings, with 
the schools, and the churches at the corners, I could 
not repress the thought, “ What Aladdin’s lamp did 
all this?” The answer was, no other magic is here 
displayed than the courage, energy, and toil of earn- 
est men and women. And this was the Yankton of 
the cowboy, the adventurer, the desperado. I think 
it has two or three constables now, one or two of 
whom a citizen told me he thought he had once seen. 
And for this many thanks are due to the man who 
sat beside me, once a home missionary, now a wise 
educator, and no mean statesman, the sure, faithful, 
and trusted counselor of the men who are making 
Dakota a State and mean to bring her into the Union, 
thanks to the last election. 


Ir is the delightful way of love to spread itself all 
abroad, that it may touch and flame at every point, 
—in the flower, in the sparkling wave, the starry 
sky, in baby’s laugh, in sport and dance, in the sub- 
dued joy of faith, the wisdom of age, in the ascent of 
reverence and ‘worship.— W. M. Bicknell. 


Tue greatest obstacle to being heroic is the doubt 
whether one may not be going to prove one’s 
self a fool; the truest heroism is to resist the doubt 
and the profoundest wisdom to know when it ought 
to be resisted, and when to be obeyed.— Hawthorne, 
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THE EARTH AND ITS MATERIALS, 


At the monthly meeting of the Delaware County 
Institute of Science, at Media, on the 5th instant, the 
lecture was delivered by Graceanna Lewis. She took 
a general view of the constituents of the crust of the 
earth, all of these constituents being derived from 
substances either in the solid, fluid, or gaseous condi- 
tion. The most abundant and important elements are 
Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen, and these 
four elements enter into the chemical constitution of 
every plant and animal on the globe. Substances 
familiar to us are found to exist in meteorites, comets, 
and irresolvable nebulz, as well as resolvable nebu- 
le, stars, and suns, so that a community of origin is 
established between the different orbs with which 
we are made acquainted by the study of astronomy. 
She quoted the opinion that “but one system of 
matter prevades the immense spaces of the visible 
universe; it being a dream of physical philosophy 
that all recognized chemical elements will one day 
be found but modifications of a single material ele- 
ment.” In furtherance of this view, she dwelt on 
the suggestions of Sir Isaac Newton, Faraday, and 
the later studies and experiments of Prof. Crookes, 
F. R.S., who believes in a “ Fourth State of Matter” 
as far beyond the gaseous, as that is beyond the fluid 
and the solid. Numerous estimates, from different 
data, were given as to the time required for conden- 
sation before our earth had its birth; and of the im- 
mense length of the Geologic Period, the conclusion 
being that there had been ample time for the ob- 
served changes in vegetable and animal life, since the 
deposition of the sedimentary rocks of our globe. 
The direct line of development from the lowest forms 
was traced, in the vegetable kingdom, to the apple 
and the rose; and in the animal kingdom, to man, 
the whole being regarded as a system of Divine 
Order, having for its purpose progression towards Di- 
vine Perfection. 

The idea was especially dwelt upon, that we are 
dwelling in a universe which is living, and not dead, 
and which, in every portion of it, is obedient to gen- 
eral laws, which are fulfilled, not in years, but in 
countless zons of time ; and that our minds are pene- 
trated by the Divine Light as the earth is filled by 
the Light of the Sun. Charts of Geology, and of 
the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, illustrated the 
subject with clearness. * 


ORNAMENTAL TREES: CHANGE 
OF TASTE. 


From a nurseryman’s standpoint, whose practical 
knowledge of the wants of customers enables him to 
understand what is most in demand, it is seen that 
a revolution has been quietly going on in the matter 
of ornamental planting. It may surprise many peo- 
ple to learn that the trade in evergreens has gradu- 
ally dwindled until it scarcely pays to grow them. 
This is particularly noticeable in the class known as 
rare conifers. The demand for these twenty-five 
years ago was so encouraging that many enterprising 
firms increased their collections by introducing 
every novelty of merit from the various markets of 
the world. To-day the sales on such are so limited 





that many nurserymen bewail the necessity for des- 
stroying an accumulated overgrown stock. One may 
reason with some degree of certainty as to the cause 
of this change in public taste. Americans, as a rule, 
differ from the English in this feature of horticul- 
ture. While we care only for effect in landscape 
gardening, they love their trees for the individual 
merit of each. In place of a lavish display of a few 
thoroughly hardy and cheap conifers, such as the 
Norway spruce, as seen on most of our lawns, the 
English gentleman prefers as much variety of tint, 
form, and character as it is possible to obtain. In 
short, our national characteristic is economy, even 
to the sacrifice of originality in our trees and 
plants, while they show a disregard of cost provided 
a new feature may be added to the collection. These 
views are forced upon us when we examine the vari- 
ous European catalogues, and note the exorbitant 
prices at which rare trees are listed. Especially is 
this the case when finely formed specimens have 
been grown with marked care. This system extends 
even to fruit trees, and pays the owner for his trou- 
ble; but with us customers could not be forced to 
recognize the added value of trained plants. 

Regarding the cause of abated interest in the 
older, well-known, and cheaper evergreens, such as 
American arbor-vite, hemlock spruce, Norway 
spruce, the various pines, firs, etc., the answer be- 
comes more difficult, and yet there can be little 
doubt that these are in much less demand than 
formerly. Are evergreen hedges going out, and is 
there less need of windbreaks and clumps of glorious 
old conifers? I cannot see that there has been any 
change in the requirements, although there has been 
in the views of our planters. This lack of apprecia- 
tion does not apply with equal force to the deciduous 
trees, notwithstanding the number of these sold, too, 
has perceptibly fallen off. There are more of the 
leading popular species sold for avenues, streets, etc., 
at present, while there are fewer of the rarer forms 
disposed of, such as purple, fern-leaved, and weeping 
beeches, magnolias, salisburias, etc. In fact, there 
seems to be very limited sale for all novelties in de- 
ciduous trees, and comparatively none for new coni- 
fers. Iam loth to believe that this is owing to de- 
gradation in American arbor-culture, and that our 
people are losing interest in tree-planting, but it cer- 
tainly looks that way. In ornamental shrubs, on 
the contrary, all the most valuable kinds are more 
sought for than ever before; and as soon as confi- 
dence is gained any new shrub of merit is sure to be 
disposed of as rapidly as it can be increased. In this 
we have an apparent contradiction of the theory of 
degeneration in horticulture, and it merely shows 
the vacillating taste of planters. That their choice 
is gradually undergoing a change from tender bed- 
ding-plants to the hardier and more economical her- 
baceous flowers, reflects favorably on the judgment 
of our flower-loving people, but in the decided abate- 
ment of interest in ornamental trees, and especially 
in the evergreens, we are to be censured.—Josiah 
Hoopes, in the New York Tribune. 

























NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—In regard to the injurious consequences upon the 
nervous system entailed by residence in cities amid con- 
tinuous noise, the London Invention says: “It is doubtfui 
if any nervous system ever becomes so indurated to this 
incessant strain as to feel no harm. The yelling of steam 
whistles, the hiss of steam pipes, the rattle and clash of 
wheels on stone covered streets, the rumble of street cars, 
the clangor of bells, the howling of hucksters, keep up a 
condition in which a healthy nervous system of natural 
strength and sensitiveness is impossible. And there is not 
one of these agencies that is not suppressed more or less 
completely in most of the great cities of the world. In 
Berlin heavy wagons are not allowed on certain streets. 
In Paris any cart-load of rattling material must be fastened 
until it cannot rattle. Munich allows no bells on street 
cars. In Philadelphia, church bells have been held a 
nuisance in certain neighborhoods by judicial ruling. 
Steam whistles are forbidden in nearly all the larger cities 
of this country and Europe. Our city might make a trial 
of one or two cases as an experiment.” 

—Of the sixteen Republican members of the Delaware 
Legislature it is stated, (in a dispatch from Dover) that 
only two ever tasted intoxicating liquors, fourteen being 
“ teetotalers.”’ 

—Since 1871 France and Germany have been increasing 
their respective navies as rapidly as they have been add- 
ing to the effective force of their armies. And they have 
not only built ships and furnished them with the most 
powerful armaments, but they have similarly constructed 
the most effective defensive works along their seaboard. 
At the present time the French navy is actually superior 
in regard to physical force to that of England, and the 
navy of Germany is only a little inferior to it.—Ezchange. 

—A newspaper paragraph says that Anna E. Dickinson 
has gone back to Pittston, Pa., to spend the winter with 
her aged mother and only sister. She has improved in 
health, but is still ander the doctor’s care. 


—A Virginia City, (Nevada), newspaper says that a 
Piute, now in jail on a charge of murder, displays great 
skill in drawing, and has made a picture of the prison, as 
seen from the yard, that is really fine. The newspaper 
further says that the Piutes have a natural taste for draw- 

ing and that many of them are able to draw very good pic- 
tures of railroad trains and the like. The children made 
all kinds of animals in clay, as naturally as white children 
model mud pies; and even the stupidest looking of the 
men will with a pencil dash off without the slightest hesi- 
tation a map of any portion of country with which he is 
acquainted, putting all the rivers, lakes, and mountains in 


their proper places, and giving the whole proportional di- 
mensions, 










































—Six hundred thousand acres of land were conveyed 
to 4,000 actual settlers in Manitoba last year, increasing 
the population of that province by 17,000. The prospects 
indicate a larger increase this year. The weather through- 
out the Northwest has been mild. 

—The yield of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, during 1888 eclipsed that of any previous year, 
the number of locomotives erected having been 737. Tak- 
ing the average length per engine and tender at 45 feet, 
the year’s output of 737 locomotives coupled together 
would make a train 6} miles long, and under steam would 
weigh over 50,000 tons. The average size and weight per 
locomotive and tender is greater than in any previous 
year. 

—The municipal government of New York city is to 
increase its contribution to the annual income of the Met- 
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ropolitan Museum $10,000, making the tota) amount $25,000 
yearly. The condition of this additional gift from the 
city is that the Museum shall be kept open two evenings 
in each week, free, that the people who are at work during 
the day may have an opportunity to study the collections 
and share in the benefits of the institution. 

—The English newspapers contain accounts of what, 
when it is completed, will be the largest electric light 
plant in the world. The London Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion contemplates a station which will have the capacity 
to supply 1,000,000 lights with electricity. Engines of 
13,000 horse power are being constructed, and the dynamos 
(each supplying 25,000 lights) are the largest ever in use. 
The main cable leading from the station has a diameter of 
23 inches. There are a number of central distributing sta- 
tions where the potential is lowered to that necessary for 
the lamps.— The American. 


—The shipment of table grapes to Eastern cities and 
the manufacture of raisins is more profitable than wine 
and brandy-making. The price for wine grapes in the 
State this year is very low. Raisin-making is an industry 
which has entirely grown up during the past decade. The 
pioneers in the business were made the target for a great 
deal of ridicule, The laugh is on the other side now. A 
more profitable, safe, and agreeable business caunot be 
named, A Riverside (San Bernardino county) gentleman 
sold the crop on his vines for $10,000. He has 105 acres, 
and the price named gives him about $100 per acre. The 
cost of caring for the vineyard has been about $25 per acre. 
The purchaser assumes all risks. The yield of this vine- 
yard has been about 8,000 boxes of raisins per annum. It 
would' be difficult to find a more intelligent, prosperous 
and progressive class of people than the California raisin- 
nakers.— Exchange. 

—When the rosewood tree is first cut, the fresh wood 
exhales a very strong roselike fragrance, which soon 
passes away, leaving no trace of the peculiar odor. There 
are several varieties of rosewood trees. The best, however, 
are those found in South America and the East Indies and 
neighboring islands. 

—‘*I wish the women of the world would call on the 
men to give up this wild, ungovernable chase for more 
money, and the women govern themselves accordingly. 
Who is the happier for such extravagance in dress, furni- 
ture, useless decorations, grand equipages, etc.? Are they 
not more or less procured at the expense of the moral and 
physical nature? What is there that many men, and wo- 
men too, will not sacrifice for a few dollars more to be 
spent for that which enriches them not, but makes them 
poor indeed? Are they wiser, better, or in any way hap- 
pier for having gained this surplus sam? In my experi- 
ence | have found more health, more contentment, more 
kindly feeling among the laboring class, than I have ever 
seen among that class who make money merely for the 
sake of display. There'is more truth than poetry in the 
saying that ‘enough is as good as a feast.’ Few realize 
the true significance of industry and economy. But why 
do I talk? I am so weary of words, words, words, and yet 
some good may come of words. Are not all great and good 
things simple? And might it not be well for more people 
to set the example of a simple and well-ordered life, that 
the young might not be tempted into such extravagance 
as is now the bane of life? ’—Elizabeth Thompson, in Union 
Signal. 









































































CURRENT EVENTS. 
A TERRIBLE cyclone storm visited the cities of Pitts- 


burg and Reading, in this State, on the evening of the 9th 
instant. At the latter place, it occurred shortly before six 
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o’clock, its most serious damage being the complete level- 
ing of a large silk factory, in which some two hundred 
persons, mostly young women, were employed. The build- 
ing was probably not over strong iu its walls, for the load 
of machinery, etc., which it carried, and when the storm 
struck it, there was a perceptible trembling for an in- 
stant, and then a complete collapse. About one-half of 
those in the building were badly injured, and about twen- 
ty killed or since have died. At the same time a paint- 
shop of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad was blown 
down, by which five men lost their lives. 

At Pittsburg the main damage was done to an unfin- 
ished high building, whose walls caught the force of the 
wind, and were blown down. The loss of life by this acci- 
dent was from twenty-five to thirty, several not killed be- 
ing injured beyond hope of recovery. 

News from Africa is now reported to have been re- 
ceived in London positively announcing the safety of 
Stanley, the explorer. 

THE electors of the several States all met on the 14th 
inst., at the several State capitols, and their votes were 
cast according to the decisions of the election in the Elev- 
enth month last: for Benjamin Harrison, 243; for Grover 
Cleveland, 168. 

Ir is rumored in Canada that the British Government 
will compel Sir John Macdonald to recede from his policy 
of restricting Chinese immigration, for the reason that such 
restriction is inconsistent with treaty obligations. 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 360, a de- 
crease of 6 from the previous week and a decrease of 29 
compared with the corresponding period last year. Among 
the principal causes were: Consumption 44, scarlet fever 9, 
typhoid fever 10, pneumonia 50. 

A PASSENGER train collided with one portion of a 
freight train, which had broken in two, on the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad, at Tallmadge, Ohio, on 
the morning of the 14th inst. Eight persons were killed 
and twelve injured. 

In Georgia the elections of 1888 have been rather less 
favorable to the Prohibitory movement. In October, 1887, 
there were 38 “ wet’”’ and 100 “dry ’’ counties. There are 
now 64 “ wet” and only 74 Prohibition counties. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school commit- 
tees, and others interested, will be held under the care of 
the Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends on Seventh-day, First mouth 26, 1859, at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 
o'clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are: 1st Vocal Culture. 
2d Incentiveness, 

All interested are invited. 

Prompt attendance is desired. 

Wa. WADE Geiscom, Clerk. 





*,* The Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
have arranged for a social reception for members and at- 
tenders of their meetings. 

Especially would we solicit the company of young 
Friends from the country, and other strangers in our 
midst. 

It will be held in the parlor and library room, at Race 
street, on Sixth-day evening, First month 25, between 
7.30 and 10 o’clock. 





*,* The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting will attend Merion Meeting on First-day next, 
20th inst., at 10.30a.m. Elm Station is the nearest on 
the Pennsylvania R. R. 





*,* A Temperance Conference under the care of a com- 
mittee of Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends will be 
held in their meeting-house, in Kennett Square, on First- 
day, the 20th of First month, 1889, at 2 o’clock p.m. All 
are invited. ELENA M. PRESTON, 1 

E. MICHENER, } Clerks. 





*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race Street Meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, on Seventh-day, First month 19th, 1889, at 11 a. m. 

JAMEs H. ATKINSON, Cl 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } erks. 





*,* A Couference on the subject of Temperance, under 
the care of the Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Darby on First-day, 20th inst., at 2.30 
o’clock p.m. Friends and others interested are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BakING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


SAMUEL CONARD Isaac ForRsYTHE 


REMOVAL 
CONARD & FORSYTHE 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


412 Drexel Building, 5th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


We offer choice, 7 per cent. Loans on improved De 
and Colorado Farm properties. Negotiated by nver City 


REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Colorado. 


Per Cent. FARM MORTGAGES on the celebrated B 
7 Warey Lands of Northeastern Texas, Guaranteed by _ 


Texas Loan Agency, Carrrat anv Sunrwws $367,297,39, 


with 16 years’ experience and no losses to investors. It 
one of the most reliable Loaning Companies in the — ” 


7 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS, 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, New York. 


Interest semi-annual. Payable at the National Park Bank 
New York. . 
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FRIENDS BOOKS FOR SALE BY<=———______ 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 
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THE DINGEE & oomaRp co’s We offer postpaid at your 
own door, the LARGEST 
AND STOCK of ROSES in 
America, al! varieties, 
sizes and prices, to suit 
all wants. L THE FINEST NEW R As Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 
New CLIM NG VINES, New Summer FLO Fein G BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS, S GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The "Wonderful NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VECE ABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Sefis/action Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL whe write for it. It will pay you to see it before buying. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD  CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 


























INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. 





SURPLUS, $1, , 400,000 000 


THE GIRARD Dera 
e also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, Present, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 





























Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ey. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
__ No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Solicitor, GzoncE TUCKER BISPHAM. 














THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance e Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS | FOULKE. 
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Jamel LIFE INS.CO. ‘PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS Of LIFE and ENDOWMENT LNSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PurELY MutrvuaL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over Two AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@r ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 





























